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Does Preaching Do 


Any Good? 


The six leading articles selected from more than 
sixty manuscripts submitted in reply to Mr. John 
Spargo’s article on “The Futility of Preaching,” 
published in The Christian Century of May 20, 
appear in this issue. From these six our readers 
are invited to select the three articles which they 
deem most worthy of the three honors offered by 
the publishers for the strongest reply to Mr. 
Spargo’s statement. 
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WHY GO TO COLLEGE? 


There are many reasons. The following are 
commended to the careful and prayerful consid- 
eration of parents and high school boys and girls. 








It Is a Good Investment 


Andrew Carnegie said: ‘‘The business men of America have at last come to realize 
that a college education has a commercial value.” 


It Is Necessary to Self-Fulfillment 


President Harper said: ‘The advance of world-knowledge is so widespread that, 
in order to hold one’s own, to be the best and do the best, it is necessary to get just 
as much education as possible.” 


It Is Essential to Largest Success 


Mr. Seligman of Wall Street said: ‘In my business I prefer men who have had a 
college education. In every walk of life the necessity of higher education is becom- 
ing more and more apparent all the time.”’ 


It Is a Prerequisite to Leadership 


Dr. James McDonald of Toronto has said: ‘‘When our bullets and bayonets have 
done their fullest part, there will still be a call for leadership in schools and churches 
and parliaments of the world. In the world conflict of ideas, the college classrooms 
are our strategic heights.” 


It Is Conducive to Greatest Happiness 


George Edward Woodberry has said: ‘The college man comes to know the best 
that the world has thought and said and done as generation after generation kneels 
and fights and fades; and seizes upon the good, the true, the beautiful and holds to 
it with the tenacity of faith and casts all else into oblivion.” 





The Colleges Named Here Are Cooperating in This Advertisement. 
Take Your Choice. Write for Information. 


Bible College of Missouri ....Columbia, Missouri Lynchburg College............ Lynchburg, Virginia 

College of Missions...... .. Indianapolis, Indiana Missouri Christian College..Camden Point, Missouri 
“oO > “ollege 7 . 7°: . . 

Cotner College ............-...-Bethany, Nebraska = py ining University.............+++- Enid, Oklahoma 
ulver Stockton College.. ....Canton, Missouri A aS eet ee ae 2 T 
Drake University She RRC. Des Moines, Iowa Texas Christian University..... Fort Worth, Texas 
Eureka College.... ree ... Eureka, Illinois Transydvania College.......... Lexington, Kentucky 


ee, eon .. cece imeeea aun Hiram, Ohio William Woods College............ Fulton, Missouri 
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EDITORIAL 


A Prayer Amid 
Social Confusion 

PIRIT of life and of all progress, we would share 

Thy mind. Our hearts grow faint as we see the 

breaking up of ancient systems, the shaking of long 
established foundations, the shifting of power from hands 
long accustomed to exercise it to hands familiar only with 
irresponsible toil. How shall we think of the upheavals 
f discontent breaking out all over our world? How shall 
we think of the clamor and tension with which humanity 
is distraught? With war ended and peace not yet come, 
how shall we have peace in our own souls? We hear the 
rumblings and feel the throes of social passion. Many 
imong us tremble with fear lest the hidden forces of de- 
structon leap forth and consume like stubble in the flames 
the habitations they have builded for their souls. The 
long content of the people is breaking down. Strong 
voices challenge the very base and structure of our social 
order. Men’s hearts fail them for fear. 

Forbid, O Lord, that we should be among the tremblers. 
We would bring faith and courage to all quaking hearts. 
Yet how can we be strong to help others unless Thou givest 
is the strength of Thy mind? Lend us Thine eyes, O 
Wisdom, that we may see what it is Thou art doing with 
mankind. In the that stalk 


through the world may we see the end of Thy patience 


discontent and confusion 
with man’s inhumanity and selfishness, the beginnings of 
(hy kingdom of brotherhood and justice which is to 
stretch from sea to sea. 

Set up Thy judginent in the earth, O Lord. We pray, 
with new ardor for the coming of Thy kingdom of love, 
the commonwealth of happy toil, wherein all who labor 


are honored and rewarded. From the harsh noises of our 


day, from the strife and clash of unleashed passion, from 
the faltering and hesitance of our rulers, from the godless 
theories upon which some are striving to build a new 
society, from all the strange and incongruous mixture of 
good and evil, of hope and dismay, boiling up in our human 
melting pot may we have faith to believe Thine alchemy 
will produce lasting and lofty good for Thy people. So 
steady our hearts and make us ready to see the salvation 
of our God. Amen. 

The Message of the 
Nation’s Birthday 


will be few who 


_— . ministers will not wish to 
capitalize Sunday, July 4, for the most important 
interests of patriotism and religion. There is an im- 


pressive suggestiveness in the identity this year of Inde- 
pendence Day and the Lord’s Day. The deeper loyalties 
to national ideals in times more perilous than those of wat 
The law 


are among the themes needing emphasis. pro- 


hibiting the manufacture and sale of liquor has been 
placed upon the statute books, and validated by the highest 
of the courts. Yet it seems to be the settled determination 
of certain groups, industrial, political and social, to nullify 
it, in spite of the great volume of proof already available 
regarding its beneficent results. The Chicago Church Fed- 
eration is calling the attention of all ministers in this metro- 
politan area to the need of interpreting with urgency the 
duty and 


of right-minded citizens to support by voice 


influence the enforcement of this wholesome law. A new 
immigration policy is being pressed upon the attention of 
Congress which provides for a fairer and more adequate 
interpretation of the rights of those who seek their citizen- 


ship among us. These and other questions of moment 
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call for discriminating pronouncement at such a time. The 
churches have a mighty opportunity to create wholesome 
public sentiment on the coming anniversary. 


A Vacation For 
Everybody 


O 


everybody. 


It is 
a recognized condition of human efficiency for 


NCE the vacation was a luxury for the rich 
now 
It is not a question of seeking a cool spot or 
of finding sport but one of change of employment and 
For the slum 


dweller of the city it may be a matter of life and death. 


refreshment froni a new environment. 
For every person the question of a vacation is one that 
enters deply into the program of making life happy and 
efficient. Christian organizations are recognizing in ever 
larger ways the need of providing for those who cannot 
provide for themselves. Endeavorers of 
entertained 860 children and 60 moth- 


ers in their fresh air home at New Fernwood last year. 


The Christian 
Essex county, N. J., 


In twelve years this group of young people has contrib- 
uted $65,000 to the The Central 
Christian Church of Jacksonville, Ill., has provided a cot- 


vacation movement. 
tage which is put at the service of the young people of the 
congregation. Some suburban churches near Chicago are 
banded together to provide a vacation for the under-privi- 
leged dwellers of the city. Some Episcopal churches give 
It is common for the city 
The 


an outing to their choir boys 
7. oe. 4h 
Detroit “Y”’ 
its president, is just completing an elaborate camp for both 


to maintain a summer camp for boys. 
under the leadership of Mr. Philip H. Gray, 


men and boys on Lake Huron at an expense of consid- 


erably ::ore than $100,000. It is to be shamefully con- 


fessed that some churches still make no provision for a 


vacation for their ministers. These are fortunately in the 


minority. Jesus found in the mountains and the open air 
an environment that fitted his prayer needs and moods. 
Most people would have a more wholesome religious life 


after some time spent out in the open. 


A By-product of the 
Interchurch Embarrassment 


VERY earnest word is needed by ministers and 
other Christian leaders just at this time. As the 
result of the efforts of the Interchurch World Move- 


ment to cover a wide variety of activities, many people 
who have been accustomed to contribute generously to 
all kinds of public philanthropies and religious activities 
not directly connected with denominational life, are with- 
drawing their subscriptions on the plea that there is no 
further need of their cooperation since the Interchurch 
is taking care of all those proposals. In a great number 
of instances it is apparent that this plea is being made in 
good faith, though in entire misinterpretation of the facts. 
Secretaries of all sorts of interdenominational interests, 
and extradenominational organizations, are finding them- 
This is 
not the fault of the Interchurch, but is one of the grave 
situations that is sure to follow a work that is set in move- 


selves greatly perplexed to meet the situation. 


ment with such assurance and is interpreted in such in- 
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clusive terms and with so generous a gesture. Worse 
even than the failure of the Interchurch to reach its ob- 
jectives would be the reaction of ignorance or petulance 
that should take refuge under its name, either in praise 
or blame, to abandon the regular and vital activities of the 
community. Church leaders will need to take seriously to 
heart the impressive duty of keeping their people loyal to 
the customary demands of good will and generosity in a 
time of hesitation and perplexity like the present. 


Catholic View of 
Protestant Conditions 
A SPANISH organ called El Debate, which is under 
clerical a correspondent in New 
York. This correspondent, writing on religious conditions 
in America, says that the Protestants have sent away so 
many thousands of missionaries to foreign fields that they 
have no ministers left for their rural churches, and that 
some of these ministers who are left behind cannot read 
The large salaries paid to missionaries is as- 
signed as the reason for the young people flocking to the 
It is to be hoped that Protestant descriptions 


influence, has 


and write 


foreign field. 


of Catholic lands may not be quite so unreliable as this. 


The Fight For 
Armenia's Life 

URING the war large sums were subscribed by Amer- 
These gifts elicited the 
Since the war 
there has come a great weariness with appeals. Even so 
elemental a cause as the feeding of starving people dare 
not undertake a high pressure financial campaign as a 
There is much work yet to do, 
as one may realize who hears Dr. Yonan say that more 
people have died from starvation among the Armenians 
the past year than during any previous year. The relief 
mission dare not ask for the release of the Armenian 
girls who are now held in Turkish harems until there is 
The cause of Armenian- 
Syrian Relief will have to proceed quietly from now on, but 


icans for starving Armenia. 
admiration and gratitude of the world. 


means of securing funds. 


cor 
support provided for them. 


everyone who has ever contributed will be given another 
opportunity to help. To have kept thousands alive, only 
to allow them to starve now, would be a foolish and un- 
speakably cruel thing to do. 


The Two 
Japans 

HERE has been ample ground for criticism of Japan 
with the treatment of Koreans dur- 

Yet there are certain encouraging 
features which ought to be kept in mind. There are two 
Japans. There is the official, militaristic Japan, of which 
the people of the United States hear most, and particu- 
larly through the misleading statements of the yellow press. 
But there is also another Japan, protestant against the war 
spirit, anxious to live on friendly terms with America and 
the world, considerate of the rights of Koreans and other 
people of the near-by lands, and desirous of working out 
through education and religion the kind of character that 


in connection 
ing recent months. 
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shall merit the approval of the world. Baron Saito, the 
new Governor General of Korea, has encouraged the 
licensing of native Korean newspapers, granted the privi- 
leges, hitherto denied, of using the Korean language in 
private schools, abolished flogging as a legal punishment, 
granted permission to use the Bible and have religious 
services in unregistered private schools, and promoted 
It is the duty of the American people to 
let Japan know that we are watching with genuine solici- 


ther reforms. 


tude the course of her procedure in Korea, and expect 


from her the cessation of those cruel measures which 
1ave aroused the resentment of the world. No nation, it 
vould seem, is more sensitive to enlightened public senti- 


ent than Japan. 


Rationalism in 
the Colleges 


A 


onnection with the Northern Baptist convention at Buf- 
In the call for the meeting there was 
illeged to be a crisis in the denomination on account of 
rationalism in the colleges and worldliness in the local 
churches 


GROUP of theological conservatives and premillen- 
nialists held a congress as a sort of curtain raiser in 


falo last week. 


It is the former allegation that has produced 
most of the disturbance in Baptist circles. These Baptists 
are saying the same things that a similar group of Disci- 
‘les said in Cincinnati last fall and have patterned their 
convention methods after the precedent set by Disciple 
conservatives. The so-called rationalism in the colleges 
onsists in teaching the doctrine of evolution in the science 
lepartments and the modern view of the Bible in those 
lepartments where the Bible is taught. These brethren 
lo not realize that college presidents cannot find scientists 
to teach fiat creation any more thari they can find geog- 
raphers who will teach a flat earth. Our esteemed friend, 
Rev. Ashley Johnson, in another column of this issue, 
idmits naively that “it is difficult to get men now who are 

t dangerously tainted.” If the conservatives succeeded 
n taking away from church colleges their academic lib- 
erty, the young people would all go to state universities 
and to the schools on an independent foundation. All that 
this obscurantistism can accomplish is to worry the college 
residents for a season. It is to be regretted, but it can- 
not be helped. 


Pride in An Honest 
Ministry 
HE craftsman is rightly proud of his product. The 
good carpenter points with pride to the house he 
Stradivarius declared that God could not make 
Stradivarius violins without Stradivarius. Something of 
this sense of achievement justly belongs in the heart of 
every minister. He must render account of his ministry, 
not in general conventions only and in year-book reports, 
but before the judgment bar of his conscience and in the 
presence of God. Candor requires us to admit thac the 
churches are complaining of many ministers in these days. 
Asked to increase salaries, they insist that they are now 
paying more than the preaching is worth. There seems to be 


built. 
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a multiplication of itinerant preachers who are riding rail- 
road trains and getting oftentimes a week’s salary for a 
single day’s work in many cases, without making any real 
contribution to the life of the church. The minister who is 
too preoccupied to read, too slothful to prepare new ser- 
mons, too indolent to make pastoral calls and to engage 
in community activities, has no place among the honest 
workmen of the world. There is a type of minister who 
holds himself as strictly to account as though he were 
punching a time clock. He has regular habits of work. 
His mind is an orderly workshop and he knows what he 
wants to do each day. This is the man whose life is held 
dear by the church and who will be elevated from rank to 


rank as his ministry matures. 


Utilizing the Moving Picture 
House on Sunday Evenings 

OME communities have succeeded in keeping the Sun- 
S day movie out of town even where the churches are 
not particularly well attended on Sunday evening. A large 
portion of the population is in a mood for other pursuits 
than the conventional religious service. It is now seri- 
ously proposed by the ministers in one of these towns to 
open up one of the moving picture houses under church 
No admission would be charged and the films 


chosen would be educational in character. In the interim 


auspices. 


between reels, it is suggested that a fifteen minute talk be 
made by some minister on a religious theme with the con- 
densation and urgency practiced by the war speakers who 
featured in these houses. This seems to be 
an open door of opportunity. 


were once 


Will We Have a 
Baptist President? 
Mi IST of the leading Christian denominations of the 
The 
Presbyterians have been particularly generous in recent 
Presidents Cleveland, Harrison and Wilson 
The two last named were ordained men. 
three Methodist Presidents since the war, Grant, 
Hayes and McKinley. The Disciples contributed Garfield, 
the Episcopalians, Arthur, and the Reformed church, 
Mr. Taft is a Unitarian. So far there has 
The 
nearest the Baptists have come to the presidency was four 
years ago when Mr. Hughes was defeated. Senator Hard- 
ing is a Baptist deacon. 


country have given the nation a President. 
years with 
There have been 
civil 


Roosevelt. 


been no Baptist and no Roman Catholic President. 


He has served as a “messenger” 
to his Baptist association. His running mate, Governor 
Coolidge, is a Congregationalist in good standing in his 
denomination. The men prominently mentioned by the 
candidates are not the group of 
“friendly citizens” who have been fallaciously assumed to 
be so important an element of the community, but are in 
almost evangelical 
Whether we shall have a Baptist President 
for the first time in our history depends a good deal on 
what the Democrats do at San Francisco, and perhaps on 
some other things. 


Democrats as from 


every case working members oi 


churches. 
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The Deeper Cleavage 


OR purposes of statistical tabulation it is customary 
to represent the forces of Protestantism in America 
as consisting of a certain number of denominations, 
nore or less adequately described as the group in cooper- 
ative relations with the Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America. It is true that these thirty-two 
communions are not the entire company of Protestants, 
but they include nearly all of the representative Christian 
bodies, and form a convenient unit for enumeration 
Yet the practiced student of religious phenomena is 
aware that the denominational names and activities cover 
a co plex ol 


Not 


homogeneous 


very loosely bound and rapidly shifting 


values one of them all is actually coherent and 
At best they are aggregates of people who 
have been assembled in an organization by a variety of 
causes—birth, theological preference, domestic relations, 


social attachment, local involvements, few of which are 


very deep-going or permanent. For this reason the shift- 
ing character of church relationships, and the increasing 
tide of international migration, becomes increasingly a 
problem and a symbol 

Essentially, however, there is one rather clear line of 
division that runs through all the denoninations that are 
really sensitive to modern influences. That is the cleavage 
between the people who for various reasons are known as 
progressives, and those who find satisfaction in the term 
conservatives. In every one of the Christian bodies that 
has not ceased to be sensitive to the dominant interests of 
the age in which we are living, these two contrasted points 
of view are manifest and insistent. When one talks with 


informed 


representatives of Christian 


that 


any of the great 


bodies he discovers the chief denominational prob- 
lems concern themselves with the struggle between the 
forces of progress and those of reaction. 

lhe recognition of this fact does not involve the assump- 
tion that the explicit concerns that divide the two groups in 
each of the denominations are the same, or even of the 
same general order. In fact, they are as diverse as the 
history and psychology of the different communions would 
suggest And yet 


similarity of motive when traced out to their normal ex- 


they have a teasing and astonishing 


pression. In one church the controversy between pro- 
gressives and conservatives finds its motive in matters of 
theological definition, in another it is liturgical and ec 
clesiastical orthodoxy contending against the inroad of 
change; here it is a question of literalism in regard to 
ordinances, and there it is the struggle between revivalism 
and religious education; in one instance it will be the ad- 
justment to modern methods of missionary administra- 
tion, and in another the recognition of the church’s social 
task 

tut all of these divergences of spirit and temper go 
back to the fundamental variation between a jealous re- 
tention of ancient convictions and practices and the rec- 
ognition of the inevitable changes that come with hospi- 
ality to new truth. The conservative makes conformity to 
established tradition the test of soundness. The progres- 


sive believes that new light is evermore breaking out from 
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the word of God, and that it is the duty and privilege of 
the open-minded Christian to avail himself of all the values 
of modern inquiry and experience. 

Both of these dispositions are worthful. It was the 
promise of a prophet, repeated with urgency by an apos- 
tle, that in the church of the future the old men would 
dream dreams and the young men would see visions. The 
one sort dwells in the past and recreates it for present 
imitation. The other looks forward to ampler horizons, 
It would be a sad day if the church were 
to be limited in personnel to either class. Conscious of 
this cleavage between the mind of age and that of youth, 
one of the moral leaders of Israel hoped that an Elijah- 
like leader might come who would turn the hearts of the 
children to the fathers, and the hearts of the fathers to the 
children. Both conservatives and progressives are essen- 
tial to the stability and timeliness of the church and its 
activities. 


fairer prospects. 


But the interesting feaure of the present situation is the 
that the into denominations, while im- 
pressive as to numbers, and significant of historical move- 
ments in Christendom, are far less deep-going and defi- 
nite than is this line of separation which bisects Protestant- 
ism into conservatives and progressives. Within every 
one of the denominations the feeling of division and irri- 
tation is evident. And it is not too much to say that the 
sentiment of comradeship among progressive men in all the 
denominations is more profound and inspiring than is the 
denominational spirit in any one of the churches. If it 
were not for attachments that hold men to their church 
groupings in spite of much impatience with the entire 
ecclesiastical system as it is at present organized, there 
would be a very widespread inclination to unify the pro- 
gressive sections of the present communions in a great 
forward-looking body of Christian people, who might pro- 
ceed unhindered by the timidity and hesitance of reaction 
to realize the possibilities of our common Christian faith. 

In fact, this is actually what is taking place at the 


fact divisions 


present time in entire unconsciousness of its disastrous 
effect upon the denominational machinery. It is the nien 
of the progressive sort who make up nine-tenths of the 
membership of cooperative Christian enterprises. A large 
body of church members, probably the majority in all the 
churches, remains inert and uninterested when the modern 
spirit of progress leads to the projection of some needed 
reform, or some new development of the church’s life. 
It is then usually that the forces of reaction assert them- 
selves in the ranks of the conservatives, and some form 
of protest is organized, either in the mold of newspaper 
fulmination or the more formal sort of action like a con- 
Then the tendency to face 
the past rather than the future voices itself in reaffirmation 
of ancient watchwords, and efforts at the restoration of 


vention, institute or congress. 


something or other. 

But there is no essential coherence among the conserva- 
tive elements in a denomination, much less among the con- 
servative groups in the church at large. This is the reason 
why they always fail of their purpose, and the movement 
of Christian thinking and activity goes steadily onward. 
It is only necessary for the progressives to realize their 
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strength and the timeliness and necessity of the forces they 
represent to push on much more rapidly the common en- 
For they are the chil- 
dren of the day, the heralds of tomorrow, the prophet- 


terprises which they have at heart. 


inded who know that loyalty to truth does not consist in 
camping where the fathers fell, but keeping the columns 
in movement toward the dawn with the same courage that 
marked the pioneers. 


An Impatient World 


Confirming a “Slanderous Statement”’ 


N some of our large cities the newspapers print daily 
The length of these lists is 

appalling. No one could believe, save when confronted 
by the evidence in black and white, that such large num- 


a list of missing persons. 


bers of persons drop out of their homes and the circle of 
acquaintance, leaving no clew by which thev can be traced. 
ach case is a tragedy in itself, with its -ndividual ele- 
ments and circumstances. Now it is a young girl gone 
mad with a desire for stage life; now it is a lad who has 
quarreled with his father; now it is a mother who has 
grown weary of her household cares ; now it is a clerk who 
But 
beneath all these pitiful stories of failure and heartbreak 
there is one underlying fact—the fact that we live in an 
impatient world and age. 


has taken small sums of money from his employer. 


There is impatience of monotony. During the war we 
longed for “the good gray days” of the past, but we do 
not seek a renewal of that staid and colorless existence. 
We have paid the price of excitement and thrilling experi- 
ence. If we are not living excitedly, dramatically, we feel 
that we are not really living at all. 

What 


‘n oral variability” has seldom been 


[here is impatience of continuous hardship. 
Brierley calls our 
shown more plainly than it is shown in the capacity of 


his generation for splendid heroism on occasion and its 
unwillingness to live unselfishly and uncomplainingly day 
by day. The ex-doughboy who lived knee-deep in mud, 
slept in a pool of slime, and who went over the top with- 
out a murmur, now grumbles over the quality of his coffee 
and the long hours of the harvest field. 

Especially is there impatience of authority, family, civil, 
Modern parents, having been taught in 
their own childhood that they must obey because they 
must, stand aghast and helpless when their children refuse 
to be convinced by the same argument. 
ment upon earth is more or less unsettled, even those which 


ecclesiastical. 


Every govern- 


have seemed for centuries impervious to change. Religious 
organizations which depend upon authority for their struc- 
ture are shaken as never before in modern times. 

That good will come through some of these manifesta- 
tions of impatience we can not doubt. The demand for 
righteousness and justice is under much of the present 
We should not seek a return to late-Vic- 
torian smugness and self-contentment even were such a 
teturn possible. Progress does not come through stag- 
nation. 

But never has the need been greater than today for a 


restlessness. 
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teaching of the old-fashioned virtues of patience, for- 
bearance and self-control. It has been customary of late to 
deprecate these qualities, and to them as 


speak of 
“passive’’—as if it did not take more active heroism to 
control one’s temper than to yield to it, or to endure hard- 
ness than to adventure recklessly in a search for that “self- 
expression” about which we hear so much. 

The new patience adequate for a new and difficult day 
Its aim 
will be social, its spirit intelligent and reasonable. Such 
a patience will enable the husband and wife who find that 


will not be that of the stoic or of the monastic. 


romance has failed them still to bear and forbear for the 
sake of their children and of the social order. It 
enable the employer and the eploye each to wait, to re- 


will 


frain from hasty judgments, to pass by personal annoy- 
ances for the sake of the great body of workers. It is not 
in an impatient world that the great ends of life will be 
wrought out satisfactorily and permanently. 


The Iron Fetters 
A Parable of Safed the Sage 


RODE upon a Train; and the day drew on toward 
Evening, and the Porter came to make down my 
Berth. And I sat for a time in the next section, where 
was a man and a young man. And the Man said, Sit here 
if thou wilt. And he moved over. And when I sat down, 
And I Es- 
sayed to remove it, but I saw what it was, and I pushed 


behold, there was something hard under me 


it into the Corner of the Seat, for I did not desire to pub- 
lish unto the people of the Car what I had found. And 
I said unto the man, I am not very familiar with this kind 
of Ornament 
And he said, It belongeth unto me 
And we talked of other things 
man’s ankles that they were bound with an heavy strap. 


But I saw the young 


so that he might walk a little in the Car, but take short 
steps only. So that not every one noticed that he was 
bound with fetters 

And in the Night I heard in the berth that was next to 
mine the Clank of the Fetters. For the Sheriff took off 
the strap and placed the iron fetter upon the ankle of the 
lad, one fetter upon the lad’s ankle, and one upon his own. 
And this they had done for Four Nights. Even all the 
way from Seattle to Syracuse. 

And I listened unto the clank of the Fetters, and it 
grieved me that it should be so. And I considered that 
he that bindeth his fellow man is bound with him; and the 
Keeper of a Prison is himself a Prisoner; and the fetters 
of iron wherewith a man may manacle another man bind 
him also. 

Now in the evening I had not spoken unto the young 
man of his bends. Neither did I let him see that I no- 
ticed him. But in the morning the Sheriff spake unto me, 
and he said, 

This young man and I have slept for four nights in the 
same berth, bound foot to foot, and neither of us have 
slept any too well. And last night we spake of thee: and 
I said unto him, I think that he is a man of God. And 
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And it 
For 


now, behold, the lad desireth to speak unto thee. 
may be that thou canst say good things unto him. 
we have come from the Coast, and we get off at Syracuse, 
and then he goeth to jail to await his Trial. 

So I sat with the young man, and | asked him no ques- 
tions, but he told me many things. And the Burden of it 
all was this, 

I have a good Father, but I thought he was too strict 
with me, and a good Mother, but I thought she was an 
Old Fogy. And I loved the Bright Lights and the Praise 
of the Gang. And I saw in the Movies how easily one 
might be Rich, and 1 wanted some Easy Coin. 
have they brought me back twenty-five hundred miles for 


Therefore 


Grand Larceny. 

\nd | spake unto him such words as God gave unto me. 
And | said, Think not that the chain of iron upon thy feet 
For behold, thou wast chained already 
and 


is thy worst Fetter 
when thou didst covet that which was not thine own 
in throwing off the yoke of thy father and the advice of 
thy mother, thou didst become the Prisoner of Evil 
And he said, Verily, I know it 
\nd the Sheriff said, He is not a bad kid at heart 
thus 1s it with the man that despiseth the law of his father 


but 


and disregardeth the tears of his mother. 

Now the train reached Syracuse and there was a Patrol 
Wagon backed up at the Curb. And I said unto the young 
man, 

Tell 
medicine, however so bitter it may be 
Seek forgiveness and help from thy God. 


Take thy 


Beware of evil 


the truth, whatever it shall cost thee. 
companions 


And see 


proud of thee 


that thou die not until thou make thy mother 


author, presented an article discussing the future of the church and its ministry. 

equalled by his moral and intellectual sympathy with the church and the minister, Mr. Spargo declared that the pul- 
pit was an anachronism in the modern world and that preaching was not a man-sized job. “Preaching,” said Mr. Spargo, 
“is the weak spot in the church of today—its Achilles tendon. It is very doubtful, to my mind, whether all the preach- 
ing that will be done in America in the next twelve months, let us say, will add as much to the well-being of America 
as the work of one honest, efficient farmer, or as that of a humble school teacher in some 
In the belief that Mr. Spargo’s views on this subject were held quite widely in modern society, The Christian Century 
took much satisfaction in publishing his frank and cogent and altogether kindly expression of them. 
quicken the pens of our writing men, we announced three modest prizes of $50, $25 and $10 for the three best articles 


on the other side. 
chosen what are deemed the six strongest articles. 


definitive selection of the three prize winners to the readers of the articles themselves. 
On page 28 a coupon ballot is attached which may be used with or without the voter’s 
If the vote is sent by post card or letter—not using the coupon ballot—it must be signed in order to be 
It is our hope that a great multitude of our readers will cast their votes for the three articles which 


scriber or not, may cast a vote. 
signature. 
counted. 


appeal to them as worthy of first, second and third honors. 
of the authors are withheld from their articles so that the voting may not be influenced by the bias of reputation or per- 
Mr. Spargo has been advised of our desire to have a further 


sonal interest. The names will be announced in due time. 


word from him on the subject, which no doubt he will be pleased to submit when the returns are all in. 
rejoinder we plan to consider in a series of editorials, quite outside of any controversy, the whole problem of the church 


and the ministry in this new era of the world’s life. 


Does Preaching Do Any Good? 


N THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY of May 20, 1920, Mr. John Spargo, the widely known socialist philosopher and 


Over sixty manuscripts have been received. 
That is as far as he wishes—or dares!—to go. 
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And he asked me for my name, and the name of the 
City where I dwelt. And he said, One day I shall come 
to see thee; and then shall be no bracelets on my wrists, 
neither straps nor irons on my legs, but I shall be honest 





and free. 
And I said unto him, If the Son of God shall mane thee 
free, thou shalt be free indeed. 







Victory 


‘ IS sunset in the garden of my heart, 

A glowing splendor melts the veil apart 
And shows the pool of memory, pansy-bound. 
Forgetmenots peep slyly from the ground, 
rhe oak of courage lifts its arms on high, 
While o'er it vines of hope climb toward the sky. 
The rays of love touch every drooping flower 
And show them waiting in their fragrant bower. 
No weed of envy or despond grows there, 
The space is filled with poppies rich and rare, 
Whose beauty soothes each care and pain to sleep— 















My soul in ectasy forgets to weep. 

Dear garden of my heart! the light grows dim, 

The fireflies flit about life’s fountain-brim. 

The seed of perfect faith, love planted, deep, 

Has pushed its way above the ground to creep; 

\nd when the sun and moon of future years 

Have witnessed growth of soul through work or tears, 








I hope to view that seed grown to a tree 
Well filled with fruit of service, Lord—for Thee. 






CLARA LOUISE FEARY. 








In a spirit of utter candor only 









‘little red schoolhouse.’ ” 






Desiring to 






From this number the editor with two counsellors has 
He leaves the 
Any reader, whether a sub- 
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own the people’s churches and regulate their souls. 


HEN the national convention of the Socialist party 
W of America met in New York last May, the dele- 
gates were plunged into a turmoil of excited de- 
vate over the question whether their declaration of prin- 
ciples should affirm that a privileged few in this country 
The 
proposition was voted down by an overwhelming majority. 
Mr. Victor L. Berger, unseated United States Representa- 
ve from Wisconsin, together with August Claessens and 
Charles Solomon, two of the five recently expelled New 
York Assemblymen, led the opposition. “Cry against that 
vhich men cherish as holy and you arouse an antagonism 
hich no argument can defeat,”’ said Claessens. The de- 
sate and the decision are significant. Time was when the 
Socialist Convention ignored the church and religion or 
penly denounced them. A quarter of a century ago they 
took it for granted that in the new social order the 
urches would no longer be needed for the purpose for 
lich they were originally intended.” This cannot be 
done in the new day. 

(hese are the days when the critic is abroad in the land 
lis nae is Legion. And he has a message! Harry Em 
rson Fosdick said recently that “one of the worst dis 

ices that the commonwealth of God can suffer in these 
lays comes from those who ply the church with soothing 
vrups to numb her against the sting of criticism.” He 
ilso reminds us that Lincoln’s attitude is far nobler and 
Stanton had called him “an old fool’ and 
heard of it. “Stanton is a level-headed man,” 
said Lincoln. “There must be something in his charge. | 
will speak to him about it.” When all the indictments 
ire in and fairly appraised, no one can deny that the court 

human judgment still acknowledges the tremendous 
ower of the Christian church and its ministry. 


more useful. 
‘ neoln 


THE PREACHER’S SPECIALTY 


\Vherein lies the power of the Christian church? What 
vas the message which the disciples of Jesus were sent 
forth “to preach”? What importance attaches to Paul’s 
iallenge to the Romans: “How shall they hear without a 
reacher?” We must bear in mind that no other institution 
save the church gives a man a platform upon which the 
hristian message can be fully presented. Lyceums and 
hautauquas, conventions and forums, even with rare men 

“seventy-five and per diem,”’—these are not ordained 
primarily to preach the gospel, to explain its significance 

) men, and to seek its embodiment in human life and in- 
This is the preacher’s unique task. His theme 

the person of Jesus Christ and the new social order 
vhich the introduction of his kingdom will initiate. No 
ther group of men is set for this special task. The power 
ind permanency of the Christian church lies in Jesus 
Christ and his message. Through its ministry and its 
membership it furnishes a living link whereby the inspiring 
rracles of God are brought vividly and productively to the 
ittention of men. Without the exertion of this constant 
stream of influence, our world would be infinitely poorer, 
more wicked, more hopeless. 


titutions. 


Is Preaching Passe? 


The preacher is an interpreter of eternal verities. Sil- 
vester Horne in his last thrilling word spoken in America 
said: ‘Preaching can never lose its place so long as the 
mystery and wonder of the human spirit remain. Amid 
all the changes of thought and phrase the wonder of con- 
version remains to be the supreme joy and glory of the 
preacher.” We shall always have need of our Edisons to 
teach us about electricity, our Spargos to teach us about 
socialism and our Babsons to teach us about business. 
Likewise we shall need our Beechers and our Brooks, our 
Bushnells and our Spurgeons, to interpret Christian ex- 
perience to us and to relate the teaching of Jesus to the 


life of our day. This will be true 


forever and forever, 
As long as the river flows, 
As long as the heart has passions, 
As long as life has woes! 


It was this truth that made a well-known and very suc- 
cessful business man, talking not for a crowd but speaking 
to his friend alone at lunch, burst out with these words: 
“What I want on Sunday when I go to church is a new 
I have some big battles to fight during the 
week and it does not help me to hear your philosophy or 
What I need is a con- 
stant reminder of my Maker and my duty to Him and His 
It is the 
consciousness of this fact which presses upon the hearts 
of countless thousands of ministers today. Truly has it 
mankind is suffering from “the delusion 
We have been living for the most part 


grip on life. 
your criticism or your sociology. 


power to help me to live as I ought to live.” 


been said, that 
of the horizontal.” 
on a level plane. We have been perpetually obsessed by 
the horizon. We have neglected or forgotten the perpen- 
dicular. It is the upward look which humanity needs and 
no one is set apart to remind us of it like the preacher 


How can any preaching be futile which echoes this call to 


Look up and not down, 

Look out and not in, 

Look forward and not back, 
And lend a hand! 


SUPREMACY OF THE EXPERT 

There are noble and God-fearing men who accept cer- 
tain great truths for which the church stands but who have 
no personal share in the latter’s life and work. They do 
not attend its services because they do not feel any need. 
They have no respect for the minister’s message and re- 
gard him as incompetent to express judgment upon great 
problems which confront the world today. They support 
the church as an act of patriotism so far as monetary gifts 
are concerned, but they have never borne the brunt of its 
problems and they know little of its inner life and spirit. 
[hey thus confess themselves to be incompetent witnesses 
regarding the very institution they discuss, because their 
self-confessed relation is one of aloofness, isolation, non- 
membership or open antagonism. When William James 
passed away, Mr. Edison had some things to say regarding 
his own disbelief in immortality. He had never discov- 
ered it and had no use for it, all of which of course is very 
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interesting and very inconclusive. What a distinguished 
scientist does not know about immortality might fill several 
volumes. Few men would dare to question the authority 
of Richard Strauss in music, of Dr. Flexner in bacteriol- 
ogy, or of Edison in electricity. Jesus Christ is the great 
expert in religion and what he has to say about immor- 
tality, however inadequately his preachers may present 
it, is of far more importance than what the scientist thinks. 
One is reminded of the pregnant remark of Dr. Selbie: 
“It is only in religion and theology that the opinion of the 
amateur meets with much respect.” In the long run the 
fairest estimate of the church will be made by those who 


know “damn 


its life and share its service. It is easier to 
with faint praise” than to measure through personal con- 
tact the 


leavening and inspiring message of the ministry 


today 


Preachers are needed to point men to Christ as the ex- 


pert in religion. No other institution except the church is 


organiz 


d tor the purpose of maintaining a group of mes- 


sengers whose primary business is to report their 
I . 


experience with Jesus Christ, to illustrate and define his 


ideals for the individual life 


and the whole social order, 


to bring to sinning men a reasonable assurance of 


for- 
viveness and victory, to so create and transform hu- 
man life and society that the kingdom of God in all its 
glory may cove in. It is a curiously stunted or blind life 
which cannot see how the preaching of such a message 
adds much to the well-being of America or who thinks 
that the |e an ever supplant the sermon. I do not 
ird myst i mpeting with any platform or institu- 
ol , reacl Te sus Christ and apply his principles 
to human lite and ietv. I do not have to apologize for 
him or for hi essage He is not an American Con- 
fu Zor t rrrowed frou Palestine. He is not 
1 co-equal iddha or ) Mr Mary Baker Gl eT 
P son | dd He no 1 tea CT Tt is times 
larcus Aurelius or Lpictetus nor master ot men like 
‘ espeare or Milton, Napoleon or Alexander He is 
e incomparable son of the living God, the way, the truth 
ind life of humanity Any pulpit which represents his 
personality, his claims, his theory of life, his ideals, is far 


outclassing the lecture bureau or the chautau 


qua plattorm and will be in existence when they are gone 


weakness of much current criticism: of the ministry 


and its message, of the church and her function, lies in the 


fact that it patently ignores the supreme personality of 
fesus Christ In the presentation of Christ’s life and 


message the preacher has practically a tronopoly His 
function is as vital as that of our critic’s “honest farmet 


" humble teacher 


AUTHORITIES ARE ARGUMENTS 


That 


great authorities are great arguments’ is one of 
the axioms of law. Let not great authorities speak regard- 
ing the church today. But bear in mind you cannot sep 
arate the church from its messengers and message. The 
church does not exist apart from these. One mighi as 
well talk about the futility of teaching and at the same 


time commend the school! Voluntary association without 


leadership would not make a church. The elimination of 
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the preacher insures the ultimate elimination of the mes- 
sage. The message must be incorporated in life and this 
is done with sacrificial unselfishness by the men in the 
ministry today. Thus are the people inspired to signifi- 
The war has given us a fresh appraisal 
of the values of the church. These values are inextricably 
linked with the person and function of the preacher. Her- 
bert Hoover says: “No power in this free country can 
more effectively reach the homes and put through a great 
systematic program of voluntary service than the organi- 
zations which represent the religious faiths of our nation.” 
When a group of ministers asked President Wilson during 
the crisis of 1917 what was the most effective thing they 
could do to help, he said to them: 








cant emulation. 











“Go home and see to it 
that in the work and message of the churches there is no 






om 
sag 


When Colonel House returned from Europe before 






war was declared, he said sententiously: “There can be 





no peace unless the churches can Christianize international! 
Mr 


to help save the world from anarchy 





relationships.” Lloyd George appeals to the churches 
The Portland Ore 


gonian affirms that crucial rural problems can only be 









solved by the rural church through its preacher-leaders 






Charles Stelzle “There is an increasing conviction 


Says: 





that religion is necessary for solution of the industrial 





problem.” How shall anarchy and industry know their 
Dr. Lyman Abbott 


\utobiography”’ 






obligations if the preacher is silent? 





recently reviewed “Marse Henry’s and 





quoted his advice to the ministry, which begins with Mr 
on 





atterson’s judgment that the pulpit has always been 
s I e 





“the moral hope of the universe and the spiritual light of 





mankind In one of his last sermons, Washington Glad- 





len says: “I have never »isunderestimated my function 






There is no higher function 





The greatest 
I should like to 





been preachers 








ve counted worthy to be of their company. The preaches 
foe f f Tene de ae 
loes well to magnify his office here 1s going 
Oo i call before many days for a good deal of good 
preaching lhe preacher of righteousness is put in trust 





with certain truths which the world greatly needs just now ; 





us hope that they will be spoken with power.” 






THE PREACHER AND THE SALOON 






It may be true that “the average minister is a poor 





guide in matters sociological He may be confused by 
He 


the problems which baffle and perplex 
But it 





the complexity of our industrial life today may not 





know much about 





the professional man was a minister who devised 





‘ 


e Anti-Saloon League 





and it 





was the cooperation of 





untless ministers all over the United States whose mes- 


sage in the 





hurches ultimately aroused the forces which 





1 


rie saloon 





out of business. He who has any doubt 


about it has only to read Hamilton Holt on “The Doom of 







he Liquor Traffic” 







[Those who look beneath the surface see in this vast up 
veaval fresh evidence of the tremendous and immeasureable 
power of the Christian church. The church oftentimes ap- 





pears to be 





impotent in the field of needed achievement, and 
it is a habit in certain circles to count it a negligible force in 
the realm of social reform. But the church is the mightiest 
under heaven for the creation of moral energy, and 


for the releasing of those forces of the human conscience by 






agency 
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which iniquities and abominations are swept away. No one 
clergyman can do much but there are nearly two hundred 
thousand of them in this country and they are speaking to the 
conscience all the time. No one congregation can accom- 
plish large visible results, but there are many tens of thous- 
ands of them and they are scattered over the entire country, 
and every one of them is a fountain from which regenerating 
streams flow.” 


IGNORANCE OF THE ABSENTEI 


It is men who do not attend church to fall 


into the error of false assumption. 


easy [or 
A minister once ad- 
dressed on invitation a group of nearly two hundred union 
labor v.en. He was given half an hour and courteous at 
tention for the presentation of certain principles of relli- 
gion and their application to labor problems today. Then 
followed radical 
church was attacked and her ministry denounced. 


which the 
About 


me a.m, he was given opportunity for such reply as he 


three hours of criticism in 


might desire to make! He affirmed that the church was 
dealing directly today with the labor problem and making 
constant contribution to its solution. He said the mien 
before him did not know very much about the church and 
its contribution at this point. He challenged those who 
had been attending its services at any time in the last ten 
vears, except to go to a funeral or a wedding, to stand 
Five men out of the two hundred stood up! What men 
who do not attend church know about its present ministry 
and message would fill volumes! They are totally un- 
aware of the social message of its ministry and its leader- 
ship in moral progress. It is a curious thing for a man 
who confesses that he rarely attends preaching service 
ind announces that he has no respect for the minister's 
opinion to declare that the pulpit is an anachronism and 
preaching not a man-sized job. It is to laugh to read his 
archaic description of the old-fashioned sermon and then 
take no account of tens of thousands of men interpreting 
the gospel of Christ and the kingdom of God in terms of 
the new social order today. Men like Washington Gladden 
and Graham Taylor and Professor Rauschenbusch and 
F. G. Peabody and Charles Stelzle have left their mark, 
in their generation, upon the church and its preaching 
[here is not much preaching of the futile, straw-man type 
so easily set up by the critic any more than there is of 
ocialistic theories and atheistic formulas which have been 
put on the scrap heap in the past twenty-five vears 


CYCLES OF CRITICISM 


There are certain phases of thought which appear in 
cycles. Men today fall into the same mood of criticising 
he churches and their ministry as at the time 


religion, 


the French Revolution. The historian Guizot reports 
the desertion of the churches, the denial of the existence 

God, the elimination of Sunday and various other ex- 
tremes from which the people reacted later. In a sermon 
preached only a few months before his ho:vegoing, Dr. 
Gladden called attention to the fact that after the Revolu- 
War, the Napoleonic Wars and the Civil War, 
We are finding the 


Men therefore speak nonchalantly of 


tionary 
there was a recession of religious life. 
same thing today. 


the church as an outworn institution and of her ministry 
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as decadent. There is an atte 






popularize the old Marxian atheism 


God, the soul, conscience and immortality, it humanity is 
to rise upward. There are groups in certain movements 
today which are tainted with godlessness and with ideas 
which were ushered in by the mad theorists of the French 
Meanwhile- 


Kevolution. They will have their day! 


“Crowns and thrones may perish, 
Kingdoms rise and wane, 

But the Church of Jesus 
Constant will remain; 

Gates of hell can never 

that 

We have ‘Christ’s own promise, 
And that cannot fail.” 


’Gainst Church prevail; 


BIG, BRAINY MEN IN THE MINISTRY 


When one thinks of Jowett and Kelman, of Cadman and 


Jefferson, of Gordon and Gunsaulus, and their impressive 


tributes to the noble influence and satisfactions of the 


mnister’s work, one wonders if he has read correctly the 


critic’s conclusion “that the man of intellectual integrity 


and vision is at a big disadvantage in the ministry today.” 
With increasing amazement he reads this impossible hy- 
pothesis and conclusion: “Given an intelligent congrega- 
tion, there is no earthly reason for supposing that any 
man can possibly have anything of importance to say to 
it week after week, year in and year out.” He remembers, 
as Rev. J. Morgan Gibbon of England has recently pointed 
out, that a leader writer on a newspaper is able to turn 
out four or five articles a week requiring close thought 
and careful expression and that the ordinary lawyer de- 
livers as many speeches in a week; therefore he cannot 
believe that a minister with the same length of time at his 
disposal, with the inexhaustible field of the Bible on the 
one hand and the inexhaustible field of human life on the 
other is unable to deliver every week two sermons which 
have punch and vision, comfort and encouragement, in- 
spiration and help. 

What say that brainy group of university professors, 
big business men and teachers, and others of the forward- 
look, in that great church at Columbus, Ohio, regarding 
Dr. Gladden’s forty years of splendid ministry there? Has 
the preacher any message to the same audience “year in 
and year out?” What will the old Church of the Pilgrims 
in Brooklyn, composed of men and women who have led 
in all the activities of the great city, say regarding the more 
than fifty years of remarkable ministry by Richard Salter 
Or historic old Plymouth about Beecher and 
What will the church in Montclair, N. J., 


say regarding the life ministry of Amory Bradford? Or 


Storrs ? 


Lyman Abbott ? 


Hartford about the tremendously vitalizing 
Or New York about the 
Would 
any man dare to try to blot out of the history of the 
Dakotas the life and work of John Ward, preacher? Or 
out of the commonwealth of Iowa, the constructive con- 


the city of 
ministry of Horace Bushnell ? 


quarter of a century influence of Dr. Parkhurst? 


tribution of the Iowa Band, all preachers? Or out of a 
score of western commonwealths the influence of the pio- 


neer preacher? I know scores of ministers who could not 









































































































































































































































































































































































measure up to the intellectual requirements of Mr. Spargo 
or Mr. Trotzky, of President Wilson or M. Clemenceau, 
but they are far and away the leaders of the primitive 
communities where they preach. They are outposts of 
law and righteousness and embody decency and order and 
civilization. And time would fail me to name the great 
college and university centers where men have preached 
before the most critical, inquiring, forward-looking, rest- 
less and commanding audiences to be found in the world, 


A Giant- 


MISSIONARY who 


lough for several months, 


has been at home on tur- 
remarked recently that 
since returning to America he has heard many ser 

“able” but 


none which had the power to thrill the hearer with the 


ons by ministers, that he has heard almost 


desire to go forth and be a better man or woman. A few 
weeks ago, a noted socialist, in an article published in The 


Christian Century wrote: “Preaching is not a man-sized 


job. The pulpit is an anachronism in the modern world.” 


Che churches are on the brink of the annual summet 


lump, which is only an exaggeration of the winter slump, 
Thoughtful Christiat 


and both have vecome perennial 


workers have been deeply troubled because of the general 


apathy in religious »)atters. Great unifying movements o1 
infinite po ities have come to naught. Spiritual par 
alysis, evidenced by vacant pews depleted treasurie re 
stricted missionary activity, and voiceless pulpits, are cause 
for concern Many reasons have been suggested. Yet 
keeping in mind the opinions of these two gentlemen ot 
uch radically different training and angles of visiot 

perhaps helpful to consider to what extent the ministry 
may, or may not, be responsible for the present situatior 


With industrial 


the peace 


and economic conditions which menace 


and welfare of the nations of the world, there 


never was a time when the religion of Jesus Christ was 


ore needed in the hearts of men. Class is arrayed against 
class; labor against capital ; capital against labor ; working- 
Life has 


fellow grabs for all he 


man again 


employer; the public against both 


become a vast grab-bag. Each 


can get, and, according to his strength, pushes the other 


fellow away from his legitimate chance. Conscience, ser 


vice, self-sacrifice, duty, (sod: these belong to the lexicon 


of a past age 


BLIND MINISTERS 


Chere are ministers, of course, who are blind to the 


trend of events. There are many, perhaps, who still 


preach the same type of sermon which was effective an 
age or more ago. There are sore who still contend that 
all that is needed to bring the world to redemption is that 
the great doctrines of religion shall be relentlessly hurled 
at it. These forget, of course, that, important as doctrines 


may be, they are not all of Christianity. Perhaps the 


wrangle between the different denominations, over differ- 
ences in doctrine, may be largely responsible for the pres- 


ent wave of irreligion. There are other men who strive 
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yet have maintained their leadership and left an inefface- 
able mark upon human life and its most important insti- 
tutions! Or the thousands of communities, each of which 
has had its faithful preacher, the seer of the new day and 
the comforter of the multitudes! Why then should a man 
utter such unbalanced hyperbole about the blindness and 
brainlessness of preachers and their audiences today? Or 
belittle the great virtues with which the preacher is ever 
dealing, which make and measure his work? 


Sized Job 


to fill their pews by announcing sensational or unusual 
themes, or by discussing subjects which are purely literary, 
Yet is rela- 
tively small compared with the vast army of ministers who 


or psychological, or political. this number 
seek no publicity, but strive couragecusly and earnestly to 
arouse their people to the great needs and opportunities of 
the day. Yet not 


even these, except with rare exceptions, have been able 


These labor quietly and unobtrusively. 


to reach more than the small group of people who attend 
church 
Is i 


vision of the men who at 


Where then, is the trouble? in the people them- 


elves, the mental caliber and 


tempt to preach, an out-grown message, or in the populas 


conception of what a minister’s work should be? There 


are those who unhesitatingly claim ‘hat the people the 
selves are at fault 


The 


pending 


These say that people are money-mad 


restless, insatiate, surging, pleasure-seeking, money- 


effervescent multitude has left religion out. 


Others, however, 


say that this restlessness and dissatisfac- 
tion co..es from soul-hunger which only religion can feed. 
Stull others maintain that this is an age of prosperity, and 
} 


that history shows that no people has ever been loyal to 


(,0d at such a time 


pe ( ple 


These prophesy that when adversity 


comes, the will flock back to 


he churches 


MISFITS IN Hk MINISTRY 


\\ hatever said of the mental caliber of some of 


h, may 


may be 


the men who a ilso be said of almost 


tempt to preac 
hese misfits 


inevitably seek a footing, and precariously hang on. 


the same per cent in any other profession. 
From 
considerable 


such as these cove much of the narrowness, 


‘ 


of the notoriety, and some of the discord. Lacking in 
nental poise and ability, they also usually lack vision. But 
after all is said, the men of the pulpit in responsible places, 
upon whom the burden of the future of the church and of 
religion rests, are, for the most part, men of strong intel- 
lect and great spiritual vision. Only insofar as the min 
istry 1s hampered by human limitations, as is no other 
profession, because it strives to represent the Infinite, is 
it any more inadequately manned by brains or vision. 

If then, the people are hungry for religid®, and the min- 
istry is capable, can it be that the message is outgrown? 
Without doubt various messages are outgrown, but not 
the Message. Whatever may have been the skepticism 
which greeted those who in the past insisted upon the 


practicality of the Golden Rule for the life of this coun- 
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try, sentiment is changing. Diplomatists and economists 
alike agree with religionists, that only through following 
the principles of Jesus Christ can the nations find stabil- 
ity. It is only thus that capital and labor can work har- 

Only 
Bigger, 
wighter, than ever before, the Message gleams forth as a 


moniously together for the welfare of humanity. 


thus can the industrial problems be solved 
yeacon. 

Is the failure then in the popular conception of what a 
weacher’s work should be? A prominent minister in a 
leading city church not long ago, in a heart to heart talk 
vith another minister said: “For two years I did my best 
to arouse my people. I worked day and night, eighteen 


ours at stretch, to see that the various lines of church 


ity were properly cared for. I broke down at it. 


Now I will have to take it easier or stop altogether.” 


rHE PREACHER S OVERTIME 


minister visiting the regular meeting of a labor union, 
as called upon for a speech. He prefaced his remarks 
jokingly saying that when the roll of the brotherhoods 
vas called, a preacher's brotherhood was not in the list 
“That’s 
ther. They have no more right to work you overtime 


nmediately a burly workingman cried: right, 
si all pay than us fellers!”’ 

he average minister seldom has an eight hour day. In 
more often he works twice eight. His tasks are vari- 
id many. Most of the religious activity, both indi- 
al and organized, is placed upon his already over- 
ned shoulders. Gradually, the majority of church 
le have come to feel that if they live a reasonably pure 
. attend worship more or less frequently, and pay the 
If they 
e as officers of some of the organiations, act as elders 


eacher, they have fulfilled their obligations. 


deacons, teach in the church school, or serve on a 
ng committee, they do so not as a duty but as a favor. 
nough favorable men and women cannot be found to 
» the work going, the preacher must add to his sup- 
ed duties these others. A minister’s time is honey- 
bed with little details which almost any one else could 

well. Besides this, his studying, if he gets to study 
1, must be sandwiched in between phone calls, door 
rs, funerals, weddings, unexpected speeches, invoca- 


and benedictions. Much as he welcomes the oppor- 


‘ 


ty to serve people in these ways, and important as 


] 


ctical religion is, no man can study under these cir- 


mstances. If, because of all this, his pastoral activities 
limited, he is immediately branded as falling far short 


1s obligations. 


Why can not church members attend 
the calling, letting him take the exceptional cases only? 
is no more than Jesus taught was the duty of every 
lower of his. 
\dded to all this complicated task which is supposed to 
ong to the minister is the idea which most people have 
the place, purpose and scope of a sermon. Most mem- 
rs no longer attend church to worship. They come to be 
If they came to worship only, a thoughtful 
‘position of a Scripture passage would be sufficiently 


helpful. 


tertained. 


There are a few in every congregation, even to- 
Christians no longer eagerly 
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hasten to tell the Simon Peters and Nathaniels that they 
have found the Messiah. Hence the minister must give 
evangelistic messages of power enough to convince and 
A hos- 
The minister is 
The Near East 
Relief call for funds is receiving no adequate response, so 
the preachers must get back of that. 
Board, Temperance Board, Educational Board, Board for 
Ministerial Relief, Red Cross, Y. M. C. A., Y. W. C. A., 


and every other board or association for the betterment 


convict the occasional non-Christian who attends. 
pital drive is on, and is about to fail. 
asked to make a special appeal for that. 


The Missionary 


of humanity, must be presented or backed by the preacher. 
Often as he enters the pulpit, he is asked to make a special 
plea for some local need; parks, play-grounds, day-nur- 
sery, or something equally important. Not unlike the man 
in the New Testament story who gave a stone for bread, 
the minister is often compelled to serve hash, instead of 
the bread of life. 


COMPASSION ON THE MULTITUDI 


lhe conscientious minister sinks overwhelmed beneath 
he burden, yet struggles manfully on, knowing that he will 
be blamed, misunderstood, condemned, as often as appre- 
ciated. He sees the great world need and hungers to give 


the message which will help to meet that need. He sees 


great moral issues involving even Christian people, and 
longs to lead them out of the maze. He sees the soul 
hunger of the unchurched multitude, and longs to satisfy 


them. But something is lacking. 


the message most, do not come to hear it 


The people who need 
Chose who do 
hear it, go forth vaguely stirred but not quickened. 

“You can’t 


lhe missionary, home on furlough, said 


save a man’s soul through his head. You have to reach 
his heart. 


love.” 


The world doesn’t need logic today, it needs 


This possibly suggests one trouble. Our young student 
preachers go to the seminary where they are taught how 
to preach. They become expert in sermon construction 
and vivisection. They can mane a perfect bony structure, 
upon which they strive to place flesh enough to give the 
life. 


course with such argument as will make it 


semblance of They are taught to dress their dis- 
‘onvincing and 
logical to the university trained minds of the faculty and 
the class-room. 


: 


church has few university trained people in its 


All this has its place. But, the average 
ember- 
ship. People get their most practical education from the 


Hard 


ence. To such as these all the polish and logic and perfect 


School of Knocks, and the University of Experi- 
homiletical structure, mean nothing but empty words, un- 
less throbbing through it is the life-blood of love and 
sympathy and understanding. A simple message, based 
upon human experience, pointing the way to the divine 
help, means more than the most carefully constructed dis- 
course. Does this suggest the reason why so few sermons 
have the “power to thrill the hearer with the desire to go 


forth and be a better man or woman’’? 


THE SIZE OF THE JOB 
No! 


Most critics of the ministry use for their criticism 


Is preaching a man-sized job? It is a giant-sized 


job! 
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the standards of the world. Preaching cannot be judged 


by such. It can only be judged by eternity. Public opin- 


ion is not a safe criterion, for public opinion is only a 


matter of standards. Low standards may prevail, as well 


as high. Therefore, because the public passes the church by 
as unimportant, does not necessarily prove that the church 


is a failure. Yet not even the most optimistic of Christian 


people would say that the church is doing what it should in 


the world today. How far this is the fault of the preach- 


ers, it is difficult to say. However, most students of the 


religious situation would probably agree that many of the 


preachers are ; ore awake to the real condition than is 


any one else, for non-church people are either indifferent 
or over critical, and church people are content to be quietly 
“carried to the skies on flowery beds of ease.” 

lhe world of today has no place for the religious 
recluse, who meditates and worships and writes and lets 


humanity go past unloved and unhelped. The preacher 


who gets down where folks live and work and struggle, 
ind by his own travail of soul and dragging weariness 


proves his love and sympathy, will win souls for Jesus 


N what was evidently an hour of utter exasperation 


over some glaring example of the weaknesses fre- 


quently displayed by our modern ministry, a widely 


known American, who enjoys the earned respect of his 
most thoughtful fellow-citizens, writes of “The Futility 


of Preaching.”” One suspects, from the warmth and lux 


Mr. Spargo’s rhetoric, that this recent centri- 


} 


urlance oO! 
bution to The Christian Century must have been composed 


while under stress of very strong emotion. So wrought 


up is he that he indicts the whole profession. Ministers, 


as a class, are failures. The very act of preaching—is it 


not futiler “It is doubtful,” states the author, “whether 


all the preaching that will be done in America during the 


next twelve months, let us say, will add as much to the 


well-being of America as the work of one honest, efficient 


farmer, or as that of a humble school teacher in some 


‘little red schoolhouse.’’ 
With so little of honorable mention left to us, we must 


not endanger what still remains by permitting ourselves 


to become splutteringly enraged as we review Mr. Spargo’s 


candid observations He does not stand alone with an 


unshared opinion of the ministry’s ineffectiveness, nor is 


he the sole representative of the conviction that preach- 


ing is of negligible value to present-day life. If we min- 


isters have anything to say for ourselves and our vocation, 


let us athrm it without heat or rancor. This man has but 


made articulate an idea firmly believed by many people 
That we might be doing more and better service in our 
pulpits cannot be successfully denied; and even after we 


think we have done the best we are capable of, we must 
still admit ourselves to be “unprofitable servants.” 


We of the ministry are engaged in a business that is 
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Christ. He does not have to preach a polished, finished 
sermon to do so. His experiences in common with his 
fellow men will give him the simple, direct message which 
folks need. The day of white-neck-tie, long-tailed-coat, 
theoretical preaching is gone. But preaching is needed as 
never before. Every great movement eventually falls back 
on the church through its ministry. 







The position of prophet has always been a hard one. 
His life has been lonely. He has been misunderstood, criti- 
cised, persecuted, stoned. Seldom has the multitude been 
with him. Jesus came at a time when much the same 
He preached, but 
the multitudes followed him, not because of his preaching, 
but because of his miracles. He suffered much anguish 
of spirit, because they understood not his teaching, but 
came for the loaves and fishes. In the end they murdered 
If Jesus should come unheralded today, would the 
people hear him any more gladly than they hear his minis- 
ters? He would find much to condemn in the church as 
well as out. Yet, with all their weaknesses and failures, 
where would he find more earnest, conscientious followers 
than in the ministry 









conditions existed as we have today. 









him. 














peculiarly vulnerable to attack. As exponents of an ex- 
alted moral code, our own conduct is easily, and often 
justly, criticized. As teachers of the highest wisdom, a 
very little folly, exhibited by us, creates as much sensation 
Solomon, 
As preachers of 
the gospel of the Galilean, we are expected to present this 


as a dead fly in the test-tube of the apothecary. 
as usual, was entirely right about this. 
fascinatingly interesting and _heart-gripping 
truth with something of his faith and fervor who declared 


system of 


that when it became fully known it would set men free 
All this constitutes a very heavy contract; and when our 
more exacting and idealistic friends flatter us by antici- 
pating a larger service than we have the capacity to 
deliver, while we regret their disappointment, we are 
forced, through sheer self-defense, to exclaim, “Please 
don't forget that we are human!” 


PECULIARLY VULNERABLE 


Moreover, the actual results of our efforts are not so 
easily checked, tabulated and accounted for, as the en 
deavors of most other men. The doctor’s patients get 
well or die; the lawyer wins or loses his client’s case; the 
manufacturer makes what the public wants, or he doesn’t; 
the merchant succeeds, or fails. The minister lacks such 
Therefore, when he is ac- 
cused of getting nowhere, it is more than difficult for 


him to deal the prosecution a body blow by exhibiting 


prompt reactions and results. 





facts and figures to show the indispensability of his labors 

If one were presuming to overhaul Mr. Spargo’s arti- 
cle, which is not the purpose of this writing at all, one 
might suggest that the caption of his paper had been more 
fitly phrased, “The Incompetence of the Average Minister” 
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than “The Futility of Preaching.’”’ For Mr. Spargo speaks 
so frequently, and with such easy assurance, of “the aver- 
age minister’—how he works, how he used to work, why 
he has abandoned his earlier futilities for his later ones, 
why he is unfit either to elucidate problems of theological 
import or the more practical considerations of sociology— 
that one gathers the impression it is not “preaching”’ that 
excites the author’s disapproval so much as “preachers”’- 
‘the average minister.” 

To the best of our information, Mr. Spargo prides him- 
self upon his reputation for basing all of his conclusions 
upon facts fairly and painstakingly gathered, and impartial- 
ly analyzed. When, therefore, he predicates certain weak- 
nesses of “the average minister,’ one understands that 
he has given considerable time and effort to the collection 
of data necessary to such free use of this phrase. Surely 
the magnitude of such a task speaks for itself when one 
reflects that Mr. Spargo has secured evidence justifying 
him to name a least common denominator of a profession 


numbering into six figures! Consider what this means 


rHE AVERAGE DOCTOR 


uppose that, instead of attacking the ministry, this 
author had pointed out the weaknesses of the medical 


Suppose that he had said, “The average 


profession. 
ctor is no more competent to diagnose a case or write a 


prescription than the average patient.” Unless he was 


entirely willing to rest contentedly under the charge of 
eing merely noisy and impertinent, he would be obliged 


show precisely how he had arrived at his ‘average.’ 


would be demanded of him that he give evidence of 
having secured veridical testimony, from all quarters, con 


erning the medical profession. To the impartial prose- 


ution of the case he should investigate all the various 


pes represented aniong medical men, as, for example, 


/t 


specialists (bona fide); specialists (bogus); specialists 


suspected of being quacks; specialists known to be 


uacks; doctors who would send a patient to an unscrup 


ilous and unskilled surgeon on the latter’s promise of a 
split fee’; doctors who work eighteen hours out of every 
venty-four, and die poor; surgeons known to be extor 
tionists; surgeons known to be generous; surgeons willing 
to venture with the untried; surgeons willing to delegate a 
ritical case to a more experienced colleague; general 
practitioners of good intent but poor training; general 
practitioners with good training but no conscience; gen 
eral practitioners who know little and care less; a host 
who have had excellent training at school but very little 
experience, and as many more who have had wide experi- 

e but meager educational advantages 

Having secured all the accessible facts relative to these 
widely divergent types, a general “average’’ might be com 
puted. But, before Mr. Spargo would dare to predicate 
iny quality, attribute, state of mind, strength or weak 
ness, of “the average doctor,” he would have to be pre 
pared to define and describe this typical medical man. By 
no means would it be an impertinence if the offended 
M. D., reading these contemptuous words hurled at “the 
average doctor,” should inquire of the author, “What 
manner of home produced the average doctor? You ought 
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to know: How old is he? What 
What about his 


Did he finish high school—this average doctor? 


you struck the average 
has been the nature of his experience? 
training? 
Does he exhibit an interest in the general welfare of his 
community?” And—if Mr. Spargo were to decline an- 
swering on the ground that no man could collect enough 
facts to warrant his attempt to answer such direct ques- 
tions concerning “the average doctor’—the indignant 
medical man would then have a right to reply, “That being 
true, by what rule of audacity do you presume to speak 
of an “average doctor” at all? 


4 SERMON A WEEK 


Mr. Spargo refers frequently to “the average minister.” 
In one instance he says of “the average minister he 
is practically under contract to have a new message to 
delivet 


every Sunday for ten or eleven months in the 


year.” Who is this fortunate brother with the one sermon 
to prepare tor Sunday, and the vacation ranging from 
four weeks to eight? Mr. Spargo says he is “the average 
minister.’ Ninety per cent of the ministers of America 
are not so fortunately situated. The author is referring 
here to the ten per cent who operate in city churches 
They are his “average” ministers 

Having given us to understand, then, that “the average 

inister” lives in the city, the author further accounts for 
this least common denominator of the cloth by saving, 
“The average man in the pew is quite as capable of read- 
ing the Bible and interpreting any passage which interests 
him as the average minister. That is probably the reason 
why the old-fashioned expository sermon and the sermon 
on doctrinal subjects are rarely heard in our cities nowa 
days.” 

Here we learn that it is no longer customary for “the 
average tinister” (for Mr. Spargo’s “average minister” 
lives in the city, you will recall) to preach expository 
sermons, though, if we are to believe our senses, he seems 
to be doing it, anyway, and failing of success in it so com 
pletely that the average layman could do it 


But, again, though he still seems to be 


equally well 


doing it in this 


disgustingly 


ineffective manner, he has now stopped it 
His erstwhile “hour-long interpretation with its illustra 
tions arranged as Firstly, Secondly, Thirdly, and Finally 
Brethren, has given place to a fifteen minute ‘snappy talk’ 
upon some topical subject or some abstract question.” 
So—whereas the inister is no 


average more capable 


of interpreting the Bible than the average man in the pew, 
that statement must be accepted, if at all, as a mere as 
sul! ption based on nothing, because he does not do this 
any more, even poorly, having renounced such old-fash 
ioned processes for the less voluminous and more snappy 
“Finally,” 
it the close of his remarks, any more, to let the brethren 


but that 


type of homily He doesn’t resort to the inane 


know that he is about done. (Mr. Spargo does; 
is beside the point. It is we that are on trial—not Mr 


Spargo. ) 
HEARING SERMONS AND READING BOOKS 


Surely, an author to whom candor appears to be a virtue 
will not take it amiss if a fellow creature should attempt 
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to imitate this frankness to the extent of saying that Mr. 
Spargo would have done his reputation for sincerity more 
credit by availing himself of a few facts, easily accessible, 
before indulging himself the luxury of this wholesale 
denunciation. He assures us that he likes “first hand” 


information. “I know,” says he, “that I can get more 
certain infor: ation, and a surer view of the subject, if I 
spend the evening at home reading about it, or, perhaps, 
talking with a friend or neighbor who knows the subject 
at first hand.” What he knows about preaching at “first 
hand” may be gathered from his remark, “Only rarely do 
I attend preaching services.” Yet, with this admitted lack 
of information as to what the pulpit is doing these days 
he can predicate definite facts of an “average minister.” 

As one attempts reconciliations between this and that 
inister”™ 


“average variously described as an ineffective 


interpreter of the Scriptures, a fifteen minute snappy 
talker on topical themes, and an amateur bungler of soci- 
The minister is 

Yet, says Mr. 
“If I were perplexed concerning the meaning of 


certain passages of Scripture, I should probably 


ological subjects—one grows confused 


unqualified to expound the Scriptures. 
Spargo, 
go to my 
minister for help.” 

His “average minister is a poor guide on matters soci- 
ological. On the whole, the ministry unfits a man to be a 
guide in such matters.’ 


Who 


How does a man come by such a gift or opportunity of 


But, why should that be the case? 


may be presumed to be a guide in such matters? 


guidance in such matters? By experience? By close con- 


tact with the public? Mr. Spargo says, of the ministry, 
“Never in the world before was there a class command- 
ing such a vast hearing.” 

Heigh-ho-hum! Let us talk about something else 

Let us talk about “futilities.”’ 

When, in 1897, the first successful operation ever per- 
formed upon the heart was completed, one of the operators 
is said to have remarked: “The path to the human heart 
is only one inch long, but it has taken surgery twenty- 
four hundred years to travel it!” 


PROFESSIONAL PATIENCE 


One almost envies a man his proper pride who is able 
to say that he belongs to a profession possessed of enough 
faith and perseverance to continue its apparently futile 
efforts, for twenty four centuries, undaunted by a con- 
sistent record of one hundred per cent failure, until, at 
length, it has registered a single success. 

Sut, while it would be quite unbecoming of any other 
profession to minify the glory of this almost incredible 
patience and hope of surgery, the fact remains that these 
successive generations of surgeons were not giving them- 
selves exclusively to experiments upon the human heart. 
The of their vocation did not depend solely 
upon their success 


usefulness 


in this particular field. Had that been 


true, they would have given it all up—long, long ago. For 
nature has a trick of disposing of all useless things, and 
frustrating all fruitless endeavors. No futility is permitted 
to continue very long in this world. Fish that elect to 
When the little 


co hippus has decided henceforth to walk upon his middle 


live in unlighted caves lose their sight. 
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finger-nail, his other fingers are discontinued—not over 
night, but very slowly and gradually eliminated. When 
any organ, organism, cult, creed, theory of government, 
civilization, or social order has proved futile, it goes out 
of business. This is a very ancient and properly vouched- 
for law of life. 

Inversely, nothing may be declared futile until Nature 
has thus dealt with it. So long as it perseveres, persists, 
survives—even at a disadvantage—it is not futile. 

So—during all the long ages that surgery was trying, 
without success, to mend torn hearts, it was working won- 
ders in setting broken bones, amputating crushed fingers, 
removing malignant growths, and straightening crippled 
feet. Ever so often it tried, yet again, to sew up a heart- 
Meanwhile, it was busying itself with the operations 
it had learned to perform. And then—on a high day, 
when conditions were exactly right—it mended a heart! 


stab. 


GOSPEL IS NOT SIMPLE 


We, who are under orders to teach the principles of 
Christianity, have discovered that this gospel is not so 
simple as some believe. It was intended to touch and 
A few of its functions have been so 
widely recognized and utilized that he is blind who cannot 
see the effects of them. 
It has 


heal life at all points. 


Let us consider some of them. 
tolerable for countless thousands of 
broken-hearted people who, but for the hope of a brighter 
future in a fairer world, would have fallen victims to de- 
spair. 


made life 


Whoever doubts this is not only lacking in Christian 
faith; he is also ignorant of human history, for it is a well 
Again, it has reappraised the human con- 
ception of death, extending such assurance and comfort 
to bereavement that the grave may only rarely boast of a 
victory in countries where Christianity has had a chance 
to operate. If the preaching of the gospel had achieved 
no more than these two gains, indicated above, he who 
declared it “futile” would have placed a very low value 
upon that which appears to have brought inestimable bene- 
fits to mankind. 


attested tact. 


As to the usefulness of the gospel in its capacity to 
remedy social ills, anybody who possesses ever so slight a 
knowledge of history has no difficulty accounting for the 
creation and development of the hospital, the asylum, the 
orphanage, the home for the indigent and the aged, the 
reform of the prison, and philanthropies of all sorts. Any- 
one in doubt as to the origin of these movements needs 
only to go to a good library where he may satisfy him- 
self, by a perusal of secular history, that it was by the 
preaching of this gospel, which has ever seemed “foolish- 
ness” to some and a “stumbling-block” to not a few, that 
these social movements arose, and through it that these 
moverents have attained to their present value. 
that America would have 
amended her constitution to prohibit the manufacture and 
sale of alcoholic liquors, but for the influence of the 
American pulpit? Whoever is in doubt on this point 
would do well to read the opinions that the brewers and 
distillers express concerning the ministry. By no means 
do they consider preaching “futile,” if we may attach any 
importance to their storm of vituperation. 


Does anybody imagine 
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ls there any question as to the nature of the agency that 
has lifted womanhood from bondage and degradation into 
a position of honor, dignity, and increasing privileges? 
\nyone not satisfied that the preaching of the gospel, and 
nothing less or else than the preaching of the gospel, has 
,ccomplished this, should make the experiment of draw- 
ing, in red ink, upon the globe, an outline of all the terri- 
tory where womanhood has achieved such liberation. 
\Vhen he is done he will find that he has drawn a very 
accurate map of Christendom. 


“THE BROTHERHOOD OF MAN” 


Whence came’ this well-worn slogan, “the brotherhood 

1an,” which seems to have found favor in this coun- 

' Whence all this common talk about “mutual help- 
fulness?” Is no credit to attach to the pulpit for the 
inculeation of these ideals? If not, exactly who or what 
s to receive the credit? 

Our colleges and universities—who started them? Per- 
sons who had become convinced that the preaching of the 
gospel was a futility? A review of the facts will show 
that, for the most part, these institutions owe their origin 
to preachers, 

Sometimes, on blue days, we regret our inability, as 
ministers, to realize larger gains and more sure results 
from our preaching. Much reform is needed. Society is 
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ill. Society is ill of diseases that she has had always, 
certain of which have only lately been diagnosed, named 
and recognized. Though it is to be regretted that we have 
not yet discovered the means of curing them, surely it is 
something to have discovered what they are. Mr. Spargo 
deplores the fact that the preachers know so little about 
sociology, and declares that the ministry unfits a man to 
know anything about it. Well—who does know very much 
about sociology’ Twenty-five years ago, the very word 
“sociology” was not to be found in the dictionary ; and, so 
youthful is it as a science that there are almost as many 
different conceptions of sociology as there are sociologists. 
sut, this much is certain—however confused the preachers 
may be, today, over all these divergent programs recom- 
mended by the sociologists, they are not confused as to 
the exact process by 
in the subject! 


which America became interested 

Some day we will contrive to mend the very heart of 
society. Meanwhile, we will continue to perform such 
work as we have learned to accomplish. If the surgeons 
could sustain their faith in the possibility of mending 
hearts, for twenty-four hundred years, with an unbroken 
record of failure behind them, we ministers may indulge 
the hope that our efforts are contributing to the successes 
of them who take up our instruments after we have put 
them down, refashioning and readapting them to the needs 
of a rapidly changing world. 


What’s Wrong With Preaching? 


FRIEND of mine invites me to reply to Mr. 
Spargo’s critique. My friend thinks he can not 
answer it. “I can not do it,” he claims, “because 
| am not very firmly convinced that he is wrong. . . I 
have long had a growing feeling similar to Spargo’s. 
Go after him! Think with him! Think past him! You 
can do it.” And then he concludes thus: “I would rather 
take his side of the question than the other.” 

I wonder if many of us preachers do not feel the same 
vay about it. I do. I think much, very much, of the 
preaching of today is futile. It is time wasted. It gets 
nowhere. It does no good. In that respect I agree with 
\pargo. 

[his is so because the average minister is such a weak- 
kneed creature. And he is weak-kneed because he is su- 
er-conscious of the fact that he either has no message or 
‘Ise the message he has is not the one for him to handle. 
lt is not untrue at all that the opinions of preachers carry 

» weight with thinkers. 
‘reachers have deserted the sacred calling of the min- 
‘try where they hold undisputed authority and have 
sught to meddle in affairs of which they know compara- 
ively nothing. And having abandoned their own work 

1° other matters, they are looked up to no longer as 
uthority even in it. 

THE AVERAGE PREACHER 

The average preacher is not a pioneer in any line of 

thought. He preaches what other men have made ortho- 


This is so because too many 


dox. Only this morning the associated press comes out 
with a statement to the effect that a religious communion, 
in a conference recently in New York, made an effort 
to revise an article in its creed that was put in the creed 
in 1872 and that had, long since, become obsolete. The 
article was supposed to restrict the members of the com- 
munion in such matters as dancing, theaters, circuses, etc. 
Or take this as an example: for the last four months one 
of the younger pastors of this district (who, by the way, 
is sound to the bone when it comes to the fundamentals of 
the gospel) has been struggling like a hero with the prob- 
lem of adjusting the relationship between that which is 
purely religious and that which is purely social insofar 
as these things have to do with the life of his young peo- 
ple. He has tolerated certain forms of entertainment in 
which the young people of his church are interested 
Nearly every minister in the district has taken a “side- 
swipe” at him in one way or another. But last Monday 
he brought the matter up in conference with his own pas- 
tor brethren. The reason 
for this is obvious: not one of them, at heart, differs from 
him in anything that he has done. Yet they all felt that 
their congregations required them to oppose him, and 
oppose him they did both in their pulpits and in private 
interviews. In the conference he said this: “I don't 
care what my people want so long as I am certain they are 
wrong and I an right. I will teach the truth. 
do the turning around.” 


Not one of them opposed him. 


Let them 
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It is very true that Carl Marx dreamed of a vanquished 
So did Voltaire. So did Ingersoll. 
hundreds of others. Yet, despite the human handicaps 
thrown around that wonderful organization, the church 
remains, and, according to Mr. Spargo’s confession, it 
will the ills of 


church. So have 


continue its work of ministering to 


humanity 


WHATS WRONG WITH THE CHURCH? 


hat something is wrong with the church no one denies. 
The wrong, however, is not with the church—the wrong 
is with those of us who have the supervision of the church 
in our hands. I think Mr. Spargo has told us what 1s 
wrong. In the first place, it is the business of the church 
to preach “the gospel.” The gospel is the power of God 


But do we of today preach the gospel? Two or three 


years ago I was talking to one of my professors in college 
about preaching the gospel and getting a hearing at the 


“Well, I am not 


but I get the crowds.” 


same time. The professor said what 


you call a gospel preacher Evi- 


dently! Ingersoll was not what you would call a gospel 


But the Lord did not 


the 


but he got the crowds. 


therefore into all world and get the 


m Ve 
rhe 

preacher, inyWway 
holds ver tne 


re taller 


rowds professor is more of a sociologist than a 


Chis lust for crowds! Such a power 


minds of fallen men! And we preacher 


Between preaching the gospel 


I I 


to a multitude, few of us would not 


hoose the latter \nd how many of us are attemptin; 


meetings into mass meetings! There 


h +} 


no mucn vronyg wil ne 


turn our 


gospel 


following statements of 


la ervice functions,” 
vcheve temporary functions 
ile; the method questionabl 


drawn between 


us individuals 


vency for promoting social ns 


carrying out the programs 
ideal. Its with 


its programmes It does 


ness it good agency tor 


essential realization of the business is 


ot tollow trom these prem that the church as an organi 
hould undertake 


ay nu eries 


zation < religious believers social services 
| nfants’ milk depot 


ind the 


Here, th 


nions of 


n, hes the weakness of the religious commu 


today e are engaged in details of programs 


rather than in the fundamentals of dynamics: we are cor 


suming time in organizing and fostering the results of 


preaching rather than in preaching itself; we spend too 


much time training the plant that has grown from the 


seed and too littie time sowing the seed; we have left 


religion and have begun to meddle with ethics, the ulti 


mate of religious teaching; we have, as G. Campbell Mor 


contends, ceased to declare the fundamentals of the 


all 
gospel and have busied ourselves with finding symptoms 
of weakness in our social life; we have, in other words, 
ilienated ourselves from the Power that regenerates and 


are spending our time ministering to those who are sup- 
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posed to be regenerated: in other words, we are living on 
our capital rather than on our increase. Just how long 
this condition of things can continue is a problem. 


MISSING THEIR CALLING 

Only yesterday I received a bundle of literature from 
a sociological congress that is to hold its coming meetings 
in one of the museums here in the city. I most heartily 
Its officers are men and women 
the churches over the 
They themselves are products of the gospel 
lhe congress is one of the “programmes” referred to by 
Mr 
“individuals,” and it should never become an instrument 
is the 
preacher's business to produce the men and women who, 


indorse the congress. 


who are connected with various 


country 


Spargo. This congress is in the hands of religious 


in the hands of any religious “organization.” It 


in turn, will organize and maintain such congresses as 
this one. But it is not the preacher’s business to organize 
or meddle with such congresses once they are organized 
where we are missing our calling and where we 

cuse for Mr. Spargo’s just attack - 
Just the other day I received another bundle of literature 
announcing dog Sunday—the creature that is shown more 
kindness today than any other being in existence. I preach 


no cat or dog or horse sermons. Such organizations as 
the many humane societies over the country are all right 
all have my support, but I bring no dumb brute 

my pulpit, not even in the form of a subject for a 
sermon 


l‘or the same reason I preach no civic betterment 


ser ons. I preach no minimum wage sermons. I preach 


no better streets sermons. I preach on “Sin and Its Cure,” 
Ye Must Be Born Again,” “Depravity and What It Has 
Man,” 


and kindred themes. I stick no green 


trees. My business is to enliven the 
That out 
That it 
that goes 


Social 


aves will take care of themselves. 


life needs regenerating no one denies 


| ever ontend But the trouble is one 


han the skin—-At ‘tes down in the heart 


reform does not reach n. Regeneration is what we need, 


ot reformation. We need to fumigate, not whitewash. 


rHE ROOT OF THE TROUBLE 


\rthur T. Pierson tells of a ship that had become 


snakes. 


but the snakes multiplied 


sted with lhe crew chased snakes for days 
Finally the vessel 
number of 


Most o' 


chasing snakes—and 


submerged and left under water for a 
lhe snakes were either drowned or left 
is preachers are in the business of 


ihe \ 


exterminate 


ultiply a hundred times faster than we can possibly 


them. We waste our time preaching against 


sinners rather than against sin. We are dealing with the 


should be addressing ourselves to the heart 


head when we 
Ixveryone knows that only the gospel, if it is preached 
unity 


an produce \nd yet look at the “unity commis- 


sions” and the dearth of gospel preaching! We have evi- 
dently put the cart before the horse. 
But preaching is a man-sized job. And here again 
worship in form has taken the place of worship in spirit 
and in truth. Long coats, long collars, long faces and long 


sermons have obscured the real meaning of the gospel 
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sermon. The “sermonette’—a feeble attempt to tickle 
and to please—is that which has brought down upon the 
church the just criticism of Mr. Spargo. There are at 
least fifty great gospel themes—themes that have to do 
with the soul-welfare of man, and it is the preacher's 
business (in which most of us fall short) to go over these 
with his congregation at least once a year. If the minister 


will do this he will find that his work is a man-sized job. 
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And so would Mr. Spargo, too, should he undertake it 
For has he not stated that the chautauqua lecturer spends 
months and months in the preparation of a single subject ? 
To correctly prepare fifty such subjects, therefore—if the 
work of a chautauqua lecturer is a man-sized job—cer 
tainly is a work that is neither beneath the dignity nor 
beyond the capacity of the best leadership which our demo- 
cratic society can produce. 


Preachers and Progress 


HERE are many observations in Mr. Spargo’s essay 
with which any preacher who takes his work seri- 
ously will find himself in accord. The chief value 
of such an essay is that it helps the minister to see himself 
through the eyes of a friendly critic; and it should help 
the leading members in many congregations to step out 
of their respectable iimutabilities now and then and con- 
fer with men like Mr. Spargo about the preacher and his 
preaching. For, beyond all question, churches are expect- 
ing impossibilities of their preachers, and hopes of reform 
are few unless something is done to compel the church 
people to rub the drowsiness from their eyes, that the new 
orld into which we have been shot by the Great War 
with its complex duties and the church’s responsibility 
thereto may be clearly seen. Inspiration is said to be a 
fresh pair of eyes, and God knows that the seer was never 
more sorely needed than today 

| welcome such essays as Mr. Spargo’s, no matter how 
hard they may hit or however widely we may differ from 
their main contentions. The disadvantage of the ministry 
s that it has been allowed to live a semi-cloistered life, 
secure from the thrust of unfriendly but honest pens. It 
has seemed unchivalrous to say anything against “such a 
fine body of men.” We need betimes to be jolted in the 
press rather than to be stung by the pews, by just such 
men as Mr. Spargo. Why should we ministers com- 
lain, we who are so free with our criticisms of men and 
events, if now and then the tables are turned and we are 
et in the limelight and compelled to give an account of 
vurselves ? 


MANY KINDS OF PREACHING 


But from the main thesis—the futility of present-day 
reaching—I most emphatically dissent. We are well 
iware that there are many kinds of preaching, good, bad 
id indifferent, yet, on the whole, the good predominates 
will be admitted that preaching has much more influ- 
in small towns and rural communities where human 

‘sts are comparatively few, than in cities like New 
York and Boston where the clash of interests, even on Sun- 


lays, roars like the thunders of heaven. Yet, even if it 


taken as an exception, the years are not so many since 


' 


Phillips Brooks rose to a position of world eminence 
‘mong preachers by the splendor of his preaching. The 
uality in his preaching that made him famous then would 


make him famous in our day—timeliness. And we :ust 


remember that no less today than yesterday the thought of 
tens of thousands of American citizens in the smaller com- 
munities is formed, in the main, by the teachings of the 
pulpit; and whether these teachings be true or false they 
come to dominate, in a large measure, the thought of the 
whole people. Every time a_ representative preacher 
speaks he is sowing the seed from which a beneficent har- 
vest 1s certain to be reaped. It is impossible that a single 


good word should be lost 


PREACHERS AND PROHIBITION 


Che result of the long agitation for national prohibi 
tion is so recent that | think it may be taken as a proof of 
the effectiveness of preaching. I can recall the days when 
the “‘craze’”” was young as a political measure. The dom- 
nant parties were lined up against it. No subject gave the 
wit and wag such an opportunity. Grover Cleveland 
disniissed the whole matter as a national issue by his 
happy phrase that the people should not be vexed by 
“sumptuary legislation.” Every young man who hoped 
to enjoy the luxury of a political office was against prohi- 
bition. Every business man in the community was against 
it; whole communities were against it, as were the great 
cities. When a business man appeared who was willing 
to say something positive against the drink traffic he was 
inviting financial embarrassment and often bankruptcy 
Such men were few. The great dailies, the politicians and 
statesmen, the great corporations, the great lawyers and 
the lordly of every rank were against national prohibition 
Then as now they scorned to consider the preacher's 
message as worthy the slightest consideration. In the 
struggle not many mighty, not many noble were called 

As usual, the preacher was the “goat.”” He believed 
himself to be a preacher of righteousness and he preached 
it. The tree must bear fruit after its kind, and he meant 
to be a fruit-bearing tree. While many churches played 
fast and loose and side-stepped when convenient, the rank 
and file of the ministry never wavered. Those who did 
not favor the “cause’’ were marked men. The wise men 
in the church and out looked on the crusading preacher 
as a fanatic, if not as a harmless lunatic. So tense was 
the struggle that some, despairing of the church, left t 
ministry; others moved to more inviting fields; some re 
signed under pressure, not being willing to surrender thet 


All such were 


artyrs of the spirit. They 


self-respect 
set their backs to the wall and fought and hoped and 
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prayed. They stood for prohibition in season and out of 
season, sometimes speaking wisely, sometimes madly, but 
taking counsel, as they bore their testimony, of that “inner 


light"’ which never yet led aspiring men astray. 


KEPT ISSUE ALIVE 


With the Frances Willards in every nook and hamlet 
oi the land, the preachers cried aloud and spared not until 
When the Books 


opened wherein are written the records of men and events 


judgment ripened into victory. were 


which deter ine the direction of nations, it was found 


that the cause of the preacher was the cause of God 
rheirs was not a futile message. By it the wisdom of the 
wise and prudent was set at naught. It was the ministry 
more than any other class that kept this issue alive; their 
preaching compelled a nation to see the enormity of the 


y 
liquor traffic, preaching that gave the people no rest until 
the government was compelled to wash its hands of all 
complicity. Today it is noteworthy that the only classes 
who would go back to the old days of drink and deviltry 
are those who want to reap the fruits of iniquity, and 
their adherents who find the purity of water altogether too 
for their bolshevistic interiors. 
iot have been aware of the intensity 


Spargo niay 


f the struggle within the church over what we know as 


social gospel.”” Those who in official positions en- 


joyed the “fat” slumbers of the church opposed any such 


innovation, as officials are likely to do until the end of 


It was enough,” said this class and their follow- 


k to the old Jerusalem gospel.” The editors of 


“to sti 


denominational papers, with rare exceptions, sneered at 


social gospel and inquired tor verse. 


ind 


the supercilious inquiry. It ts 


chapter and 


know Paul we know, but who are you? 


true that out in the 


busy world the new gospel of making the world a better 


place to live in was doing its work, but for a long time 


the church looked on and wondered 
rHE 


SOCIAL GOSPEI 


When the effect of this doctrine was realized by the 


pulpit there was no longer any delay. Communities began 
to hear of the folly of praying for the pestilence to end 
vhile the cause of the pestilence was nourished. They 
began to hear that poverty and dirt would go hand in hand 
as long as living conditions broke the spirits of men and 

ade them sensible to the demands of hunger, while they 
remained insensible to the demands of soap and water 
which were not immediate matters of life or death. They 
heard of the necessity of reforming sanitary conditions 
if tuberculosis were to be routed from its haunts 


folly 


their days while their vitality in the tenderest days of life 


They 


heard of the of expecting children to live out half 


was being smothered in the welter of mills and factories. 


They heard of the folly of extolling swollen fortunes 


while employes were expected to live on starvation wages 
Sensible preachers said if it is worth while to get men 
ready for heaven it was only right and just that the earth 
be made a little more like heaven. They said it is absurd 
to talk of the glories of heaven while human beings are 


allowed to revel in filth on the earth. The entire program 
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of the life of many churches and of many communities has 
been revolutionized by the application of the social gospel. 
Mr. Spargo forgets that the preacher has been the real 
pioneer among other pioneers in this field. True, the 
battle is not won as decisively as prohibition has been won. 
There are still among us the martyrs of the religious 
press. Let any preacher in rural and small town commu- 
nities attempt to apply the doctrines of the social gospel, 
and he will soon learn the need of preserving his soul in 
patience. Unless he is an extraordinary man his biogra- 
pher would need to write his memoirs in pain and distress 
of spirit. But that persecuting phase of the struggle is 
nearing its end. The scoff of the scoffer is becoming the 
wail of despair. Churches that have a name to live are 
no longer content to measure their success by numbers. 
Their roster and the ground on which they walk must 
show returns for their labors. So long as churches do 
not attend to the development of soils as well as souls, so 
long as men are fitted for heaven while nothing is done to 
better the conditions under which they live, Mr. Spargo’s 
charges must stand Sut health and cleanliness and all 
that has to do with men while they live to make life en- 
joyable are not being neglected, even though this phase of 
the gospel is in its springtime. And for much of the gains 
the preacher must be given his full share of praise. No 
church can live long that lives apart from life. 
PREACHERS IN LITERATUR} 
lwo ol} most widely known books written within 


dealt 


Churchill’s “The 


ten years have with the social order [| refer to 


\Vinston Inside of the Cup,” and Pro- 
fessor Walter Rauschenbusch’s “Christianity and the So 
Crisis.’ 


cial I am aware that technically this is not the 


kind of preaching to which Mr. Spargo refers, vet the 
response which both books received from the ministry 
shows that 


the ground had been thoroughly prepared. The 


ire was already burning in the souls of the preachers 


Sone of the theology of Churchill's work was too “ad- 
vanced” for many of the ministers, but its social message 
confirmed what to many minds were the undefined views 
that seemed floating in the air. In that work predatory 
wealth and the domination of one man in the church re- 


eived a blow from which neither will recover. It makes 
a differen: c 


4 


in these days how a man gets his money 
\ successful pirate is no better than any other kind. It 
was an epoch making book, determining what was before 
mbiguous—that stolen money is different from : 


could 


to consider her relations to the poor as well as to the rich. 


‘oney that 
boast of a conscience. The church was conpelled 
lt is safe to say that not in a hundred years has any book 
received such an ovation from the pulpit, and never has the 
a book such wide advertising. Professor 
last 
Men received his book as though a modern 


pulpit given 


Rauschenbusch has given us the word on the new 
ocial order. 
Isaiah had spoken. Not only was the message pure gold, 
but as a literary production it is worthy a place on any 
shelf. 


and affirmed anew what they had affirmed with hesitancy, 


five-foot In thousands of pulpits men took heart 


while the more forward rejoiced that their messages had 


not been in vain. I am wondering if Mr. Spargo’s aloof- 
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ness from the church has not caused him to miss the rec- 
ords of one of the foremost revolutions of our day, a 
revolution in which the ministry has had such a conspicu- 
ous part. There can be no futility in preaching so long 
as men speak what is in their souls, even to the day when 
their hair turns as white as their winding sheets. It is 
sul by the foolishness of preaching that God proposes to 
It is acknowledged that other 
forces besides the pulpit were at work in this field, but the 
ministry were no whit behind any others. 


-ave those who believe. 


GOVERN MENT AND PREACHING 
Our government differs very widely from Mr. Spargo’s 
iews of preaching. When the Great War broke out the 


rk of the 


1 


minister was recognized from the beginning 
he was quickly called upon to lend himself to the 
ork of forwarding every interest involved that could 
ike for the success of the Allies. Week after week some 


assigned the minister by 


subject was the authorities at 


Washington. Church work in its regular forms was al- 
most suspended for war work. It was felt that the work 

the minister stood in the most vital relationship to the 
var. He was a spiritual factor, and it was felt on all 
Who was the 
Who had 


he facts, the inspiration, the right to speak to the people 


sides that the war was a spiritual venture. 


nost natural advocate, if not the minister? 


‘not he? And he spoke as men of no other class spoke, 
nsidering the number of times he was called upon to 
ak. The work of the church, because of the preacher’s 
votion to the patriotic calls of the hour, has suffered 
ade. 
government knew that men and women would listen 


sses for which no corresponding gains have been n 


It is true that he did no more than he 
uld have done, and I am only recalling the facts in 


e preacher. 


der that the view of the government as to the “futility” 
of preaching should be set over against the views of Mr. 
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Spargo; for it is inconceivable that the government should 
use a force in times of national crisis that had been re- 
garded as “futile” by any considerable number of people. 


TWO SERMONS A WEEK 


All who consider the work of the minister will agree 
with me that not many men in any generation are equal 
to the task of two sermons a week with any gratifying 
Yet sermons must be 
preached week in and week out just as they were in by- 


measure of success. those two 
gone days when the church was the center of a commu- 
nity’s interest. Of course, such matters become adjusted 
in time. But it is to be deplored that the minister’s record 


The 


ministry are formed by men like Mr. 


is made to hang on these two sermons a week 
judgments of the 
Spargo, not where the ministry is strong but where it is 
weak. It 1s probable that he has been the victim of wooden 
ind manufactured talk, rather than of the minister’s in- 
spiration. We ministers are still under the domination 
of the day when we must say something whether we have 
anything to say or not. A few years ago the English 
church papers called surprised attention to a prominent 
bishop who declined to take a place on a program because 
he “had nothing to say at this time.” That any clergyman 
should not speak on a special occasion was more than 
We would all have 


had 


minister expected to do everything about the 


K-nglish conventionality could endure 


better sermons and addresses if we fewer of both 
With the 
church that is to be done, to be a wheel within a wheel, 
and see that all wheels run without friction on every occa- 
sion, and to do everything to the point of perfection that 
he undertakes, is to continue to make him the storm-cen 
ter of local and widespread criticist When the ministry 
is given a chance to do its own particular work of preaching 
the gospel that makes the world better and prepares men 
for earthly and heavenly citizenship, it will be one of the 


mightiest forces of every generation 


Preaching and Modern Life 


? ROPER judgment upon Mr. Spargo’s article, “The 


Futility of Preaching,” will include an agreement 
J : s 


with such that the article contains. It may seem 
an extreme putting of the case to say that “it is 
emely doubtful whether all the preaching that will be 
in America in the next twelve months will add as 
to the well being of America as the work of one 
farmer, or as that of school 


efhcient a humble 


r in some ‘little red school house’.” But there is 


le doubt that much, perhaps most, of the preaching 

is wholly futile. It represents no definite religious 

oint. It is therefore without value in giving help- 

direction or inspiration to religious thought and life. 

h of it is worse than futile. It is a positive hindrance 

lear, wholesome, sane thinking and is therefore an 
o religious progress. 


Sone of Mr. Spargo’s criticisms apply as well to other 


‘rofessions as to that of preacher. “The average minister 


is a poor guide in matters sociological.” So, also, is the 
average” lawyer, the “average” statesman, and even the 
character- 
zed the Plumb plan for railroad operation as “pure Bol- 


“average sociologist. The congressman who 


shevism” is a case in point. Yet all these are supposed 
Not too 
much, then, may fairly be demanded of the preacher in 


to be in sore special degree students of society. 
his direction. But even Mr. Spargo does “not deny, of 
course, that there are ministers who are eminently com- 
petent to deal with social problems.” But the “tu quoque”’ 
argument gets nowhere, and these observations should be 
welcomed as a frank utterance, in not unkindly spirit, of 
one who holds a definite viewpoint and whose opinions are 
well worth considering. 

The 
is that it is desultory and wholly negative in character. 


. that can be said against Mr. Spargo’s criticism 
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But if it is not true, as Mr. Spargo says, that “religion is 
not the transient emotional thing imagined by certain ad- 
venturous minds,” but “will endure as long as humanity 
endures,” the question forces itself, Can religion best be 
left to its spontaneous development in the individual and 
in society, or are special agencies desirable for its culture, 
and is preaching one of those agencies? The history of 
religion clearly points to the latter alternative, and Mr. 
It becomes de- 
sirable then, to define with some clearness the place that 
preaching should hold in the religious life of today and to 
make criticism not merely negative but constructive 


Spargo seems not averse to that view. 


WHY SOME PREACHING 


If it be conceded that much of the preaching of today is 
futile, it may be asked whether that futility is inherent in 
the very nature of the office of preaching, and therefore 
inevitable, or due in large degree to certain assignable 
causes special and temporary in their nature and, there- 
Fortunately, the latter, it 
Two classes of causes may be 


fore, in part at least, remediable 
seems to me, is the case 
considered: those relating to the preacher, and those aris- 
ing from the artificial structure of religious society today. 

Some preaching is futile because the preacher is fitted 
neither by temperament, by training, by experience nor by 
intellectual and spiritual insight to render the service he 
has undertaken to perform. At best these conditions are, 
of course, only approximately fulfilled, but the effective 
He 


forbearing, generous in judgment, 


preacher must satisfy them in some worthy measure. 
must be sympathetic, 
not self-seeking, genuinely responsive to high ideals. By 
historical perspective he must be able to understand and 
ippreciate social conditions and to 


inter] ret movements 


for social betterment. He must not be an alarmist, crying 
The 


preacher who deems it necessary to warn his people against 


out against every new idea in science or in religion. 


the learning of his day as irreligious and ungodly, and 


who assumes to set his dictum against the world’s best 


scholarship, need not long be in doubt as to the choice of 


the intelligent part of the community or be surprised to find 


himself ministering to a diminishing number of un- 


thinking, ultra-conservative reactionaries. The spiritual 
content of all truth must be appropriated for the minis- 
ter’s own nourishment and its significance interpreted for 
The increasing demand for 
a higher, broader ministry may be relied on to weed out 


the upbuilding of his people 


the unfit and so to lessen the waste of ineffective service 


SECTARIANISM CRIPPLES PREACHER 


lhe church too little appreciates the handicap it places 
Born 
of inevitable controversy over issues at one time impor- 
tant but now only remotely connected with vital religion 
the denominations of today 
stand before the world merely as survivals of a past that 
The conditions that produced 
them are gone and forgotten, and the changed front of 
religious interest has rendered them already and forever 


on its ministry by its sectarian form of organization 


perpetuated by prejudice, 


has no present meaning. 


antiquated. But the preacher stands identified with some 


one of these religious parties, wearing its label and sup- 
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posedly concerned to defend its historic doctrines, in 
which no person who lives in the present has the slightest 
interest. His religious opinions are supposed to be cut 
according to the denominational measure, and his efforts 
to be directed chiefly to party advantage, and they are 
discounted accordingly. Truly or falsely in his mdividual 
case, the preacher is thus judged, and to that extent he 
“buries his talent in the graveyard of dead issues.” 


INHERITANCE FROM THE PAST 


This inheritance of denominationalism the church has 
received from the past and knows not how to rid itself of 
the incubus. The supreme tragedy of the situation is in 
the fact that so many of the religious leaders, or rather 
church leaders, are still blind to the cause that renders so 
largely futile not only the preaching but all the religious 
effort today. ‘Ye know how to interpret the face of the 
earth and the heaven; but how is it that ye know not how 
to interpret this time?’ But it is inconceivable that this 
condition should last always, and in that happy time we 
call “the future,” when the evils of today shall be out- 
grown, this too will pass away. 

With the 
justed to the real needs of modern life, with the demand 
for preaching shifted accordingly from quantity to quality, 
and with the artificial limitations removed which fetter the 
movements and muffle the voice of the preacher, preaching 


structure of the religious organization dad- 


may again become the social force it was evidently in- 
tended to be, and has been when at its best. The character 
of true preaching at its highest is distinctly prophetic. It 
speaks for God the divine message for the time. It is ad- 
dressed to the consciences of men, and its function is to 
quicken the moral sense in the individual, to elevate moral 
standards and to build moral! sentiment in the community. 
The message must ring so true to the highest and deepest 
moral judgment as to be a revelation of the mind and will 
of God, which is the source of all moral authority. “The 
word of the Lord came unto me saying—,” is the fre 
quent formula of the Hebrew prophet, and the preacher 
today must feel the same assurance of divine authority 
for his message. 


PROPHETIC PREACHING 


Notable historical instances of the use of this prophetic 
office are seen in the work of Isaiah, Hosea and John the 
Baptist, of Savonarola and John Knox, men who “shunned 
not to declare the whole counsel of God” to kings and 
If these names seem to suggest the conclusion 
that martyrdom is the usual reward of prophetic preach- 
ing, it must be remembered that true preaching need not 
deal wholly in denunciation of sin. The child is best 
trained not merely by condemning him for his faults but 
chiefly by commending him for his virtues, and the same 
principle applies to the training of a community. Not, 
That is wrong, but, This is right, will be a frequent in- 
junction. “Behold, this is the way, walk ye in it,” is a 
prophetic message. 

The province of the preacher will include the office of 
mediator and interpreter of truth in all fields of human 
Not himself a specialist, he should be able to 


princes. 


endeavor. 
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interpret the work of the specialist to the common under- 
standing, particularly in its relation to moral and spiritual 
life. He must therefore be alert, open-minded, wide- 
visioned, with a keen sense for human values. In par- 
ticular, the preacher must take a vital interest in social 
progress. Not a maker of programs, he must be able to 
judge intelligently all plans for the promotion of human 
welfare and the securing of social justice, that his opinion 
and word may command respect. He cannot therefore 

Ever\ 


reader of foregoing six 


articles is invited to 
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be a recluse, but must be preeminently a man of his time, 
a man among men, through whose soul pass all the cur- 
rents of human experience. He must realize in himself 
the Roman saying, “I am a man, and | consider that noth- 
ing relating to man is foreign to me.” And Paul’s purpose 


must become his ideal: “I am become all things to all 


men, that I may by all means save some.’ 


Is this “a man-sized job?” It is a titanic task committed 


by the divine will to human hands. 


turn to page 28 and make out his ballot Now 


Unity Through Practice 


POCH-making reforms are not effected in a day Phe 


Mankind 
Small things may change sud- 


road to great changes is one of many stages. 
moves forward in eras. 

but great events can be wrought only by multitudinous 
smaller changes. The earthquake destroys but never rebuilds. 
Nature takes a slower method and employs milleniums in its 
attainments. We once believed in the cataclysmic method. 
By it we accounted for creation and by it we expected judg- 
ent. But we now believe in evolution, with its slow proc- 


esses, its ups and downs of progression and retrogression, 


iccomplishing withal a more or less orderly progress in big 


mon Ss in epor 


\iter 
nturies of division none but a dreamer of miracles or a be- 


h-making reform. twelve 


n the old cataclysmic theories will expect union to be 
quickly. Much progress has been made in the hun- 
red years since the Disciples of ‘Christ launched their union 
a and program. Then no one thought it either necessary 
desirable. For that reason those who began its advocacy 
re thrust out of the contemporaneous denominations and 
ed to the irony of starting new divisions in Christendom 
he name of unity. Today there are many to advocat¢ 
mn, and, strange as are the paradoxes of human history, none 
nready to practice it as some of those who advocate it 
irdently. 
Disciples of Christ were not the only advocates a cen 
tury ago. They have become the most numerous and pow 
the various “Bible Christians” who were thrust out 
ind there because of their advocacy of a return to simple, 
ic Christianity as a means to the uniting of all who 
Christ. Nor are they the only great communion who 


idvocate that method of securing unity. Indeed, prac- 


ill denominations that contend for unity have adopted 


tormula. 


The Letter or the 
spirit of Union 


utherans refuse to join others in 


practical programs of 
vecause others cannot accept their theory of the Lord’s 


To their minds “consubstantiation” is a genuine gos- 


teaching, therefore they cannot compromise. The Bap 


of the South refuse to join other Christian bodies because 


will not join them in the practice of apostolic and 


Scriptural teaching in regard to church independence, the or- 


limances and certain doctrines of regeneration. Their logic 


Ss simple, namely, the Baptist church is the one original Chris- 


tian church; all others have departed from the primitive foun- 


s; let all others join us on those original apostolic 


foundations and we will be one; anything less would be com- 


Promise of the truth. The Episcopalians advocate church 
inion most heartily, but they seldom unite with others in any- 


thing because, to their way of looking at it, all others are 


apostate from the one universal church, founded upon the 


apostles and the fathers and continued unto us through an 
inbroken line of episcopacy. 

[he Disciples of Christ just as earnestly “contend for the 
faith once for all delivered” and find Christian union an in- 
tegral part of that faith. They ask the others to turn the 
pages of history back to the time when they made their union 
ideal a torch of progress out of the welter of sectarianism. 
heir plea for union is more distinctive and outstanding than 
im the case of any other religious body, but their program for 
its attainment differs less in spirit than in method. In the 
spirit and ideal of it we are all at one; in the letter or program 
for attaining it we are agreed in general terms but divided 
terms 


in specific interpretations of those Thus we are faced 


with the paradox of two great communions, the Episcopalians 


and the Disciples, advocating union more emphatically than 


others, but holding to programs for its attainment which those 


} 
whom they would unite regard as prohibitive of union; and on 
the other hand we see the two great bodies who most insist 


that union can be accomplished only upon the basis of simple, 


primitive Christianity, the Baptists and Disciples, so differing 
in regard to that simple, primitive teaching as to make it im- 


possible even for themselves to be united. 
* . . 


Why Are 
We Divided? 


he plain fact is that we are divided today because we did 


The things on which we are divided are 
not contemporaneous; they are historic, and we 


end them, as a rule, after we hai ned Ose 


divide in times past. 

come to de- 
various bodies 
that advocate them. It is not a rational conviction, arrived at 
ifter deliberative consideration of all the creeds and viewpoints, 


that rings one to be i it 


Japtist, another an 


Episcopalian and 


1 } 


another a Disciple. It is because we are born in this, that or 


e other communion, or by s tortuity ire thrown into 


i particular one of them in youth, or for some other cause 


it is entirely reasonable but of which we are not the gov 
ernor. Thus we inherit our denominational] relationships, or 
come into them in some other more or less fortuitous manner 
ind afterward acquire our convictions regarding them. 

\ century ago men joined the “Current Reformation” for 
loctrinal cause, but few do so any more. The youth of today 
nherit” their membership through family 
issociates or some other relationship, then acquire convictions 
regarding the doctrines. It is even more true in the case of 
Episcopalians and the more conventional and traditional com- 
munions. li all historic lines of division could be wiped out 
ver night and the very memory of their genesis and growth 
blotted out of mind, we would take the New Testament and 


begin as one. In due time, however, we would find ourselves 
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drawing dividing lines in matters of interpretation. But these 
lines would be quite different from those we now follow. Just 
as the historic creeds and polities were moulded by the times 
that gave them birth so would the new lines of opinion and 
interpretation be created by our own times, but they would be 
times and not of tradition; therefore the cleavages 


by. They would not 


o! these 
would cut across those we now live 
divide us into sects but only into schools within the church 
universal, though across national and racial lines the diver- 
zences would perhaps be so marked as to create differing 
vodies. Thus our present day Protestant divisions would be 
blotted out, for the things that gave them rise are gone The 


truths each sect has contributed are now common posesssions. 


Shall We Work Through the Letter 
Or the Spirit for Union? 

Shall we refuse to cooperate and seek unity because we can 
not agree on the letter of actual union programs or shall we 
of union through the practice of unity? We 
remain divided simply because we are divided. We will be- 
The hopelessness 


cultivate the spirit 


come united only as we do actually unite. 
of the immediate union of all the churches on any specific pro- 
gram is illustrated by the inability of Baptists and Disciples to 


’ 


agree on what the apostolic program is, and by the fact that 


there are now nearly a score of simon pure, primitive and apos- 


tolic Baptist denominations and already four distinctive “Chris- 
tian” churches, each conscientiously believing itself to be the 
only simon pure apostolic model. Even now there are some 
who threaten to withdraw from the one we here call Disciples 


of Christ because they regard a prevailing majority within it 
as having departed from the primitive faith and practice. Con- 
gregationalists and Presbyterians join most heartily now in the 
ideals and spirit of unity and even in the advocacy of actual 
organic union and urge that their program is broader and more 


acceptable than those of any who have historically advocated 


union. Shall programs for union prevent union? Shall the 
letter of method defeat the spirit of progress? 
The Master gave us the golden rule for action when he said 
e could learn the doctrine by doing the will. Those who most 


insistently demand the literal program of their communion do 


most to defeat their own program by defying the law of the 
spirit. The letter kills their efforts Those who are willing 
to practice unity as a means of manifesting the spirit of union 


do most to bring us all at last to a literal union. Our dogmas 


union defeat the Master’s will; our practice of 


on the way t 
is spirit rotherhood and cooperation will teach all of 
s the way If it is the Episcopal way we will find it out 
hose of us wh« nd simple democrac m the gospels do not 
fear the experiment. If the Baptist contention is right, time 
will validate it, and if the Disciples of Christ have the ultimate 


plan and the only true interpretation of the Lord’s will in re- 


gard to itt y least of all should fear putiing it to the test. 

The Mast id tho who were not against him were for 

Let us then labor, i vorks of love and brotherhood, 

th all w yr hit The saloon was defeated and prohi- 

yiti gained by working together for prohibition at every 

plac eve time possible The union of these states 

een « welding them together at all times and 

nternationalism is gaining ground 

ve cultivation of a thousand bonds of 

Church union will come through accepting every op- 

portunity that offers, in both local parish and between great 

denominations. By doing we will learn the way. Great dogmas 

1 e milestones that mark a historic attainment but if we 

es to them we defeat progress. Those who most 

tr ocate union cannot validate their advocacy before 

1 t! n science of mankind except as 
hey t t it through cooperation. 


Atva W. TAaAvytor. 
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° 
On Having Friends * 

WOULD rather have a few choice friends than be a mil- 

lionaire! Making and keeping friends is an art—a very 

sincere art—an art that possesses your whole soul. At the 
very bottom, one must be unselfish. If once a man gets the 
idea that he is being worked it is all off. Now and then you 
see one of these parasites who feeds on his victim for months. 
It is a pitiable and ghastly thing! To be a friend of a man 
because he has a car, or because he has money or because he 
has business influence or because he has social prestige is a 
hideous substitute for the real thing. The man who makes 
and holds friends must be above all absolutely sincere and he 
We may go farther and say that 
he must even be eager to give. Our highest happiness is in 
giving to those whom we love, asking nothing in return. He 
who has a genius for making and holding friends possesses 
this trait in strong and pronounced degree. Nothing gives 
such zest to living as to know that you are doing something 
big and fine for your friend. It is then that you learn that 
it is more blessed to give than to receive. Such a friendship 
was that of Jonathan. He was a prince. He had nothing 
to ask from David but pure appreciation. He had much to 
bestow. He was glad to give freely, asking no return. There- 
fore we hold up this narrative as one of the most beautiful 
pictures of pure friendship the world has ever known—and 
how few there are! 


must have no ax to grind. 


Two young men went to college. They roomed together. 
The older had toiled and saved for years in order to get his 
education. The younger was poor but brilliant. The older 
soon discovered that the treasures of learning were not for 
him; he was built for physical work and not for the refine- 
ments of the study. One evening he called his friend and 
roommate to him and said, “I am out of my sphere; you are 
going to be a great minister. Here are all my savings; go on 
and make a success; | am going back to the farm.” It was 
He went back to the 
farm; for years he has been giving all his surplus money to 
benevolences and missions, while his college chum has become 
a noted preacher. 

The most unselfish friendships in the world, surpassing 
the love of women, are these same unselfish associations of 
noble men. I know of cases where men have risked business 
success for the sake of their friends. I know of one case 
where a man imperiled his very life to defend his friend. Life 
The purest and 
most unlimited satisfaction comes with this sacrifice for one 
for whom you care. Unselfish sincerity then is the rock 
foundation of friendships of this classic type. 


an example of truest unselfishness. 


rises to its superlative estate in such hours. 


A man should go about making friends just as clearly and 
definitely as he goes about making money or securing honors. 
Suppose you set out to make every man in the men’s class 
your close friends. You will succeed in nearly every case. 
You might find one or two persons of such peculiar and oppo- 
site character that it would be beyond your ability to win 
them, but most of the men you could bind to your heart with 
You must have genuine worth, first of all. 
You cannot attract men unless there is something to you. 
You become agree- 
able; you watch for opportunities to serve; you put yourself 


hooks of steel 
You cannot be natural without a nature! 
out for your potential friend; you maintain the right thought 
through every experience; you never allow jealousy or envy 
to enter your mind; your reward is found in the whole-hearted 
response of this new-found friend. The sun cannot shine in 
i good-will is not expended without corresponding 
Joun R. Ewers. 


vain; your 
rewards. 
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“Jonathan Befriends David.” 1 Sam. 20:32-42. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


Not Much of An Innovation 


EpITOR THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 

SIR: Your item in The Christian Century of June 24, 
“Fence Torn Down in Quakers’ Meeting House,” while doubt- 
less correct conveys a very incorrect impression inasmuch as 
you represent it as an innovation “taking place in a number 
of Friends churches over the country.” Four fifths of our 
churches have no such “fence” and only a few of them ever 
did have. In fact most of the Quakers who may read your 
excellent journal never saw such a fence nor the men and 
women sitting separately. The innovation is somewhat mod- 
ern for Pennsylvania or a few other localities where Friends 
have retained many of the old customs from which the larger 
number long since departed, or never practiced. 

Minneapolis, Minn. ELLISON R. PURDY. 


College President Confirms Editorial 


EDITOR THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 

SIR: A friend, a Virginia city preacher, sent me a clipping 
irom your columns attacking Johnson Bible College, and sug- 
gested such slanderous statements that they should not be 
permitted to pass by unnoticed. 

| think I know what freedom means. I think I know what 
justice is, and I think I know something about law, and you 
are libeling me and laying yourself liable to the courts for 
criminal libel and for slander. So far as what they do at 
Harvard, I am absolutely unconcerned. The question of the 
striking policemen at Boston does not have any reference to, 
or include the Great Commission of our Lord, and I want to 
say to you this: That when you say that I require my teachers 
to sign a creed, you say what is absolutely untrue. Now will 
you face that? I could use the proper name for such conduct, 
but it is a little more polite to say that than the other. 

Here is the whole situation as I see it. Harvard is a secu- 
lar institution from beginning to end. Whatever teaching they 
do along the so-called theological line is as full of unbelief 
as The Christian Century, and that is saying a lot against it. 
Furthermore, Johnson Bible College is an institution for the 
training of preachers, and we do not propose to pay a man 
money to do a thing and have him do something else under 
the guise or under the cloak of freedom. A man is free to 
keep out of our Faculty, and | confess that it is difficult to 
get men now who are not dangerously tainted with such stuff 
as you send out from week to week. Still there are a number 
of men in our Israel who have not bowed their knee to Baal, 
and so we are going on as we started. 

1 am almost tempted to say that so far as 1] am concerned, it 
I put The Christian Century 
Brother Dan Sommer’s “Octo- 
He was very liberal with his space in deal- 
ing with me. He gave me a page of abuse about once every 
year. I called it “Dan Sommer’s Pastoral Call.” But Dan 
Sommer did believe the Bible; he does believe it if he is still 
living, and I am sure he has found out it is true if he has gone 
to the other side. If he is yet alive I shall expect soon to 
have his annual call. 

So far as your antagonism is concerned, | have this to say: 
lo believers in the Word of God it is not such a great dis- 
advantage after all. It is a good deal like ‘Collis P. Hunting- 
ton said one time: “If some of the men I know should sud- 
lently begin to speak well of me, my friends would say, ‘What 
the devil, has Collis P. Huntington been doing??” Will you 
let that soak into your theological hide? 

We have no “organized” church here. We simply meet on 
the first day of the week to break bread, and give as God 
has prospered us. 

The “so-called creed” about which you have been howling 


does not hurt me much after all. 


in the same class with 


graphic Review.” 


so much is simply a part of the contract that Johnson Bible 
We propose to keep De- 
structionists of every kind out of our faculty. The man who 
denies the teaching of the Book has no moral restraints upon 
him, and we do not want him, and will not have him. If he 
will not solemnly affirm his teachings before a magistrate, why 
should we pay him for affirming them before his classes? 

I think I have said enough. This is very mild compared 
with what I feel is justifiable, but so far as freedom is con- 
cerned, 1 want you to know that there never was a freer lot 
of men under heaven than the professors in Johnson Bible 
College subject to this one condition: I hire them to teach 
the young men what is in the Book, the Bible, the whole Bible 
and nothing but the Bible. We accept it whether we under- 
stand it Who by searching can find out God? 
Who by digging can find the bowels of the earth? Who by 
taking thought can add one cubit to his stature? Who by in- 
vestigation and forethought can tell what the “Century” is 
going to do next, to say next, or where it is going to be 
next, or where it will finally land? 

With much respect and a corresponding amount of dis- 
gust, I remain, faithfully yours, ASHLEY S. JOHNSON. 

Johnson Bible College. 


College has with its professors. 


all or not. 


The Minister Leads 


Epitork THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY: 

SIR: I have heard sermons from two able ministers since 
the publication in The Christian Century of the article by 
John Spargo on “The Futility of Preaching.” Both sermons 
were a protest against this article. It is natural for the Chris- 
tian minister to defend his profession from critical attacks, 
but as a layman I also am stirred to reply briefly. 

There is, of course, some truth in this article, but the argu- 
ments upon the futility of the preached Word are founded 
upon false premises. The average man of the pew is by no 
means as intelligent as the average minister, nor as capable 
of interpreting the Scriptures. The average man who goes to 
church is actuated by a desire to be edified and to be in- 
formed. He is a better 
man through the week for going. The average man does not 


He goes to be fed, and he is fed. 


read his Bible often, and he generally reads perfunctorily. 
It takes brain effort to divide the Word of truth. It takes 
digging to find gold. The average man does not cook his 


meals, but he realizes the need of nourishment. In the weekly 
assembling together of Christians there is fellowship and in- 
spiration, in the singing of the inspired hymns of the ages there 
is comfort, but the service of the church, and its true source of 
growth and power is the pulpit. 

The 


vitally 


and organization work of 
important, his preaching 


ence and apathy come from non-attendance. A 


ministry the preacher are 
Indiffer- 
lifetime of 
experience and observation leads the writer to conclude that 
the man of the pew who is best versed in the Scriptures, who 
is most capable of understanding them, who by a service of 
sible teaching has studied the Book of Books, is still desirous 
of hearing the Word preached, “for those who know it 
are hungering and thirsting to hear it like the rest.” 
The “foolishness of preaching” has and is still vindicating 
Give us 
good, bad or indifferent preaching, anything rather than noth- 
ing. This method of scriptural promulgation is heaven- 
ordained, and blessed of God. The “kindly Light’ is still 
leading through the gloom of clashing nations. God is using 
and will continue to use the preacher for kingdom extension. 
J. P. Lowry. 


but comes first. 


best, 


itself in America, where it is free and untrammeled. 


Gibson City, Ill. 





























































































































NEWS OF THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 


A Department of Interdenominational Acquaintance 


Presbyterians Make 
Gains in Membership 
The number of people received into 


the Presbyterian churches in_ recent 


years, has been a decreasing quantity 
until the one just closed. The number 
in 1915 was 116,000. In 1918 the num- 
ber was 62,000. During the past twelve 
months, however, there has been a great 
increase in the effectiveness of the re- 
ligious appeal, and at the last General 
Assembly the report showed that 98,000 
had been received on confession of faith 
As the churches face the failure of the 
old evangelistic methods and 
and adopt 
method, they may hope to have success 


message 
a true Christian message and 


once more. 


Two Well Known 
Churches Merge 


Clinton Avenue Congregational! church 
of Brooklyn and the nearby Central Con 
voted to merge. 
These churches have been led by Drs. 
Boynton and Cadman, 
Though each church is able to give 
dollars 4 year to 
official 
when city 


gregational church have 
respectively. 
ninety thousand 
benevolences, the boards antici- 
pate the day changes may 
make them weaker. The united church 
will continue with both ministers and a 
staff of assistants The 
1 


passion for 
s a strong fact in city 
life and people seek out the churches 
1udiences This combined 
church will be one of the largest in 


arge churches 1 
with large 


Congregationalism 


Disciples Contribute Ministers 
to Practical Politics 
I ) sciple s 


A number of ministers are 


prominently mentioned in connection 
with the practical politics of the demo- 
cratic party this year Dr. Burris A. 


Linwood Boulevard 
church, Kansas City, and editor of the 
Kansas City Post, is announced to make 
the nominating speech for Mr. McAdoo 
at the San Francisco convention. Dr. 
Jenkins has been mentioned for im- 
portant offices in connection with demo- 
cratic political plans. Rev. A. N. Lind- 
say, of Clinton, Mo., is an avowed can- 
didate for the position of United States 
senator in Missouri and will tour the 
state in behalf of his candidacy. Rev. 
Harry H. Peters was mentioned in IIli- 
nois as democratic candidate for gover- 
nor, but has refused to allow his name 
to go before the convention this year. 


Dr. Grenfell Thinks America 
Should Help 

Dr. W. T. Grenfell of Labrador has 
been making an extended lecture tour 
through the United States, which is one 
of the means for financing the mission 
work that has made his name famous 
throughout the world. In a recent inter- 
view, Dr. Grenfell expressed the con- 
viction that America should be doing her 
part in the rebuilding of the world. 
Speaking for himself and wife, he said. 


Jenkins, pastor of 


“We,” he said, “coming from America, 
feel it would only be right if the United 
States contributed her war loans freely, 
as she has saved so much in man power 
and would gain by the increased chance 
of a stable Europe. Though this may 
be a mere doctor’s remedy, I am certain 
the country would be no poorer for it. 
We can stand together and unless we 
do stand together for the kingdom of 
God on earth, the prospect of permanent 
indeed. We _ cannot 
afford for the melancholy satisfaction of 
personal pride, or to satisfy noisy agita- 
tors, to imperil all that life means, and 
by which alone it is dignified.” 


peace is remote 


Interchurch Economies 
Begin at Once 

The curtailment of expenses in the In 
terchurch World Movement has begun 
and already large number of promi 
the movement are look- 
Some of the strong- 
est men in America had been enlisted in 


, 
nent workers i 


ingg tor positions. 


movement, coming 
colleges and secretarial 
Many of these will not find 
their old positions open to them. There 
is to be an immediate curtailment in the 
matter of office space in New York. 
Many of the offices will be sublet at 
once. It ts stated that the summer con 
movement will be held 


the service of the 
from churches 
positions 


ferences of the 

ording to original plans. 
The Five-Year Program of the 
University of Chicago 

At the Summer Convocation held last 
week at the University of Chicago, 
President Barrows, of the University of 
vigor upon the 
obligation of the United 
States in view of the present world dis- 
tress and uncertainty. President Judson 
announced a five-year program pro- 
jected by the trustees, which includes the 
early erection of the Theological Build- 
ing, and the Divinity Chapel in connec- 
tion with it, two new sets of dormitories 
for men and women, four buildings to be 
used to house the new departments of 
work included under the titles of the 
Mining, the Institute of Ag- 
riculture, the Institute of Applied 
Physics, or Technology, and the Insti- 
tute of Education. Additional funds are 
to ibe secured for these purposes in so far 
as they are not already provided, and a 
part of the new plan is the further rais- 
ing of salaries to meet the demands of 
the present situation. The amount to be 
secured within five years for these pur- 
poses is ten millions of dollars. 


California, spoke with 
international 


Institute of 


Establish Work Among 
the Russians 

Christian work among the Russians in 
Chicago is by comity agreement of the va- 
rious denominations assigned to the Dis- 
ciples of Chicago. Recently the board of 
Church Extension of that fellowship pur- 
chased a Lutheran church building on 
Crystal street to house the activities of 


a Russian church. The Russian group 
formerly met on Union street, but this 
locality is such a complex of races that 
a community work will be started there 
with a social program to appeal to the 
different kinds of immigrants. The Dis- 
ciples’ program for the immigrants of 
the city is in the hands of Mr. Karl Bor- 
ders. 


Preachers Asked to 
Remember Serbia 

Of all the nations, the 
which suffered most from the 
war was Serbia. One-fourth of the pop- 
ulation and one-half of the tax-payers 
were wiped out. This leaves large num- 
bers of women, children and aged peo- 
ple destitute. There are but few physi- 
cians in the country and no medicines. 
The National Birthday Association has 
sent an appeal to the ministers of the 
country to remember Serbia in their ser- 
mons on the last Sunday in June. 


belligerent 
country 


Swedenborgians Will Spend 

Money on Publicity 

small religious 
America, the Church of the 
New Jerusalem has recently decided to 
spend $60,000 on a program of religious 
publicity to reach the various sections 
of the country The denomination re- 
cently held a convention in New York 
in which this policy was approved. 
Strong were passed pledg- 
ing the denomination to a program of 
aid for Europe both by loan and by 
gift. The Church of the New Jerusalem 
allegorical interpretation of 
the Bible given out first by Swedenborg, 


Though one of the 
hodies of 


resolutions 


follows the 


the Scandinavian mystic 


Congregational Church 
Cultivates Amateur Dramatics 

First ‘Congregational church, Evans- 
ton, Ill., has made amateur dramatics a 
feature of its church life the past year. 
This congregtion is fortunate to have 
in its membership several people of 
proved ability in directing a dramatic 
enterprise. The young people utilize a 
pleasant Sunday afternoon by reading 
plays, and the public presentation which 
is sometimes given is regarded as a by- 
product of the study. Recently a group 
of young people presented “The Servant 
in the House.” Rev. Hugh Elmer Brown 
is the minister of this church. 


Refused to 
Be Bishop 

It has probably never happened before 
in the history of Methodism but at the 
Des Moines conference a man refused 
to become bishop. Dr. David G. 
Downey, ibook editor of the church, re- 
ceived 464 votes on the first ballot. He 
would undoubtedly have been elected on 
the next ballot if he had not risen to 
protest against the use of his name. His 
statement in this connection is note- 
worthy: “Let it be clearly understood 
that no man holds in higher apprecia- 
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tion than do | the dignity and the worth 
of the episcopal office in our church. 
But, brothers, I do not feel in my heart 
any distinct cali to this high office. On 
the contrary, I have felt for the past 
eight years, and do still feel, in my soul 
a distinct call of God to the work which 
the church has placed in my hands. At 
my time of life, I am perfectly con- 
vinced that I can render to the Meth- 
odist Episcopal church a better and 
longer service in the position in which 
| now am than in the one to which by 
your suffrages you have intended to call 


” 


me. 
City Secretaries 
Hold Meeting 
rhe city 
Protestant 
met in 


mission secretaries ot the 
Episcopal church recently 
Boston to confer-on problems 
They considered espec- 
ially the problem of the church’s care of 
the unmarried mother and of wayward 
girls. The sick and the people in the 
various penal institutions 
study. The secretaries went on 
record as favoring cooperation with 
other denominations in Christian work. 


and methods. 


were also 
given 


Methodist Leakage 
is Computed 

\ Methodist statistician has recently 
een studying the facts connected with 
Methodist evangelism. In the past seven 
years 2,500,000 have been received into 
membership in Methodist churches. In 
the same period the net gain in mem- 
bership has been only 551,659. This 
Statistician is inquiring what became of 
the nearly two million. He reports that 
the deaths during this period were 
361,677. He computes that the Meth- 
odists may have lost to other denomina- 
tions more than they have gained by 
an amount equal to the number of 
deaths. He is still unable to account 
for 1,222,523 who professed conversion 
but who evidently did not remain with 
the church. The statistics of other de- 
nominations would no doubt yield re- 
sults with similar puzzles in them. The 
remedy proposed by the Methodist sta- 
tistician is a better instruction of the 
young before they are received into 
hurch membership. 


Pope Yields 
a Point 

It has been a point with the Pope ever 
since the loss of temporal power by the 
papacy to forbid Catholic sovereigns 
from visiting the King of Italy. Lately 
this prohibition has been withdrawn. It 
is evident that the Catholic opposition to 
the kingdom of Italy has at least reached 
a vanishing point The late war united 
Italy and gave her such a footing in 
the family of nations as made the tra- 
litional position of the pope ridiculous. 


New Editor for 
Zion’s Herald 

The one independent newspaper of 
Methodism with considerable  circula- 
tion is Zion’s Herald. All other news- 
papers are under official control. Zion’s 
Herald has been a history making 


journal. The board of managers has re- 
cently called to the editorial chair Dr. 
Louis Oliver Hartman. He is a Hoosier 
by birth with a doctorate from Boston 
University. He has travelled widely in 
mission fields and is the author of sev- 
eral books. At the time of the call he 
was living in Chicago. 


Minister Becomes 
Magazine Correspondent 

Rev. Walter Haushalter, who has un- 
til recently been pastor of Oak Park 
Christian church of Kansas City, has re- 
signed his pulpit to accept a special ap- 
pointment with a magazine. He will go 
to Europe as a correspondent of Mun- 
where he will spend the time 
investigating the attitude of Europe to- 
ward America. He intends to return to 
the work of the ministry after he has 
work assigned him, 
though perhaps continuing to write for 


sey’s 


completed the 


Munsey’s 


Yale Divinity School 
Has Large Class 

Yale Divinity School graduated one of 
the largest classes in its history this 
vear, with thirty-six men in the 
The denominational connection of the 
graduates was quite varied. There were 
ten Methodists, seven Disciples, six Con- 
gregationalists, five Baptists and repre- 
sentatives of several of the smaller de- 
nominations. The Disciples have been 
going to Yale in increasing numbers and 
they have what is known as the Campbell 
Club. This organization keeps alive a 
group spirit. Hiram College and Tran 
sylvania University are the Disciple in- 


class 


stitutions that have contributed largely 
to the Yale student body. 
Reconciliation with 
the Jews 

[he traditional bitterness between 


Jews and Christians may be wiped out 
through the new program for the re 
organization of Palestine. Under the 
protection of Great Britain, the Zionists 
are going forward with their plans for 
the formation of the Republic of Judah. 
In this republic the rights of Christians 
will be fully preserved. A great Jewish 
synagogue will be built in Jerusalem 
which will be the Cathedral organization 
for Talmud worship throughout the 
world. Hotels are to be built through- 
out Palestine for the accommodation of 
Millions of 
visiting the 


pilgrims. tourists, mostly 


Christian, will be country 
when travel becomes more comfortable 
Christian into con- 


bringing Jew and 


tinual contact. 
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readiness to 
living when 


and the show 


learn the 


boys their 
better ways of 
they have an opportunity. 


Christian Women 
Attend Trial 


The case of a Kansas girl who met her 
death in from the results of 
seduction in the negro section of the city, 
ame to the attention of the Woman’s 
Church Federation of the city. Women 
from this organization investigated this 
from start to finish and rendered 
aid to the state’s attorney's office in car- 
rying on the As a result 
policeman 
This indi- 
the militancy of 
which is 


Chicago 


case 


prosecution 


a dive keeper and a negro 


were sent to state’s prison. 
cates in some measure 
this organization ceaselessly 
busy not only in rescue work but in be- 


half of the higher life of the city. 


Lutherans Raising Large Fund 
for War Sufferers 


Che solicitation of a large fund by the 
Lutheran America for the 
war sufferers in Europe is going forward 
with real The Lutheran 
commission has made its report on con- 
ditions in central 


churches of 
, 
enthusiasm, 


Europe and has spo- 
tones of the greatest urgency 
with regard to the physical and religious 
conditions of the war-ridden countries. 
It is already apparent that the Lutherans 
will far exceed the $1,800,000 which they 
set out to raise. The commission had 
$3,500,000 but American 
considered the 
an amount practical 
It is possible that the larger amount may 
yet be realized. 


ken in 


suggested 
*-hurch leaders had not 


raising of so large 


Boys in Institution 
Baptized 
Recently over a hundred boys in the 
Charles were bap 
Methodist preacher 
faith in Jesus 
of these boys were com- 


parental school at St 
tized by a 
their confession of 

Most 
mitted to this institution by the juvenile 
court of Chicago on account of delin- 
quency rhe 


nearby 
upon 
Christ. 


religious work which led 
up to this consummation has been car- 


ried on for years by Miss Helma Suth- 
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erland, who is connected with the Chi- 
cago Church Federation. In many cases 
the delinquency of the boys was due to a 
still greater delinquency of the parents. 


Catholic University 

of Chicago 

Roman Catholic insti- 
tutions of higher learning in Chicago and 
to be united into a great uni- 


There are hve 


these are 


versity. Land has been purchased in a 
suburb and buildings will be erected 
shortly. Already Edwand Hines, the 


donated a 
dollars towards the project. 
The buildings will be grouped around 
St. Mary Lake at Area. The plans call 
for buildings to cost five million dollars. 
Archbishop Mundelein is the originator 
of the 


neering 


millionaire lumberman, has 


half millior 


Law, engi- 
medicine and theology will be 
taught in the university. The 
Rosary College which 
schoo] of theology. 


plan for the merger. 


Hines 
gifts will house 


will be the 


Federal Council Refutes 
Anti-Prohibition Claims 

rr} Churches 
commission on the Church 


1¢ Fede ral 
through its 


Council of 
and Social Service has recently conduct- 
ed an investigation as to the social ef- 
vhibition Dr. W. E. Me- 
Welcome Hall, a 


center of Buffalo, was asked 


fects oT pre 
Lennan, director of 
large social 
to make the investigation and told to 
facts, wherever they should 
lead. He completely refutes the idea that 
prohibition is causing the immigrants to 
eave America. He shows that emigra- 


secure the 


tion is now 40 per cent less than the 
average for the past 


only one-t 


twelve years, and 
ird what it was in 1908. Fur- 
thermore the emigrants in very few 
prohibition as the cause for 
country. The investi- 
f harmful drugs does 
not indicate that there has been an in- 


cases assign 
their leaving the 
gation of the sale 


used drug aid in 
alcohol habit, but the 
sale of harmful drugs is now well con- 
trolled United States 
ment. The police records of the various 
a decrease in crime running 
90 per cent. Rescue missions 
cases had to close their 


crease. \ few people 


discontinuing the 
by the Govern- 
cities show 
from Xt 
have in many 
change the 
Hospitals re- 
port that they no longer receive cases 


doors or Cise 


completely 
character of their work. 
most disagree- 
work being thus 
Dr. McLennan has not been 
able to establish the relationship between 
prohibition and bank deposits but it is 


o! alcoholics, one of the 
able features of their 
eliminated. 


ertain that savings accounts have great- 
ly increased in the past year, whether 


due to prohthbition or to high wages 


Minister as Community 
Leader 

If there are those who believe the min- 
ister has lost his old place of community 
leadership they have not looked about 
them to note some of the new phenome- 
community life. Here is a typical 
instance duplicated hundreds of times in 
other cities. Rev. H. G. Connelly, pas 
tor of Central Christian church in New 
Albany, Ind., is connected with most of 
the community projects and this year is 


na oO 
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president of the Rotary Club and third 
vice-president of the Chamber of Com- 
merce. He is being sent to the Atlantic 
City convention of the Rotary Clubs. 


Western Office of the 
Church Federation 


It is definitely announced that 
there will be a western office of the 
Federal Council of Churches in 'Chicago. 
This office is to be coordinate with the 
New York office. The centralization of 
religious leadership in New York is prov- 
ing increasingly unsatisfactory, as_ is 
evidenced by the awkward long distance 
efforts of the Interchurch World Move- 
ment. The International Sunday School 
Association long since established its 
offices in Chicago and many of the de- 
nominational missionary organizations 
have opened offices here. Dr. Herbert 
L. Willett has been appointed as execu- 
tive representative of the Federal council 
for the Chicago office. A full statement 
of the exact function of the new office is 
promised by the Federal Council in the 
near future. 


now 


American Bible Society has 
Impressive Statistics 

The American Bible Society, in the 
publication of its annual report, offers 
some very impressive statistics. If their 
Bibles, published during the past year, 
were laid end to end, they would reach 
a distance of 275 miles, almost the dis- 
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tance between Chicago and St. Louis. 
Over 3,400,000 volumes were issued dur- 
ing 1919. In a history of 104 years the 
organization has issued 140 million copies 
of the scripture. 


City Federation Adopts 
Substantial Budget 

The New York Federation of (Churches 
has adopted a budget for the coming year 
of $32,000. It is planned to have a head- 
quarters office and a staff of ten workers. 
Among these will be a child welfare 
secretary, an immigrant welfare secre- 
tary, and six office and field secretaries. 
Their budget is about the same as that 
of the Chicago Federation. Interest in 
community church federations over the 
country is growing and new ones are 
being organized continually. 


Boston the Mecca 
of Congregationalists 

One of the greatest gatherings in the 
history of Congregationalism is conven- 
ing in Boston, June 29-July 6. Every 
Congregational church in the world has 
been invited to send a delegate. In 
addition to these, there are nationally 
chosen delegates for which the quota is: 
the United States, 150; the British Isles, 
150: Canada and Newfoundland, 20; 
Australia, 32: South Africa, 10; all other 
countries, 38. The sessions are held in 
Mechanics Building. In addition to the 
speaking, there are exhibits of the work 
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of the churches arranged in such a way 
as to be suggestive to other churches. 
Ten commissions have been at work 
during the past year and these will pre- 
sent printed reports of their findings. 
These are: Congregationalism and spiri- 
tual ideals, Congregationalism and its 
polity, Congregationalism and _ liberty, 
Congregationalism and theology, Con- 
gregationalism and education, Congre- 
gationalism and missions, Congregation- 
alism and the social order, ‘Congregation- 
lism and unity, Congregationalism and 
international relations, Congregational- 
sm and its young people. The sessions 
will be opened by addresses by Rev. 
Morgan Gibbon and Mr. Raymond Rob- 
ins on “The World of 1620—The World 
f 1920.” Dean Charles R. Brown will 
close the sessions with an address on 
“The Path Ahead.” The delegates will 
ake pilgrimages to the village of Ply- 
mouth where the Pilgrims landed and 
where there is a Congregational church 
vith an unbroken history, though it is 


w Unitarian in faith. 


World’s Largest 
Bible 

4 monster Bible is being made in 
Great Britain which will be the largest 
in the world. It is to weigh three quar- 
ters of a ton and will be carried on a 
specially built motor car through Great 
Britain and Ireland and later through 
Canada and the United States. The 
book is hand written, each of the twelve 
thousand texts of the sacred volume 
eing written and signed by some Chris- 
tian person. The idea of this Bible cru- 
sade was conceived by Mr. William 
Henry Fry, a Quaker of England, and 
s a part of the plan to make the year 
1920 “Rible Year” throughout Christen- 
dom. 


Church Takes Over 
Lodge Features 

Probably the only church in the world 
that has taken over the features of the 
fraternal society is St. John’s Episcopal 
Mission, at Charleston, S. C. Rev. A. E. 
‘ornish was sent to this city to work 
vith this mission and found his work 
very difficult. He organized his congre- 
gation into an imsurance society, after 
the manner of an Odd Fellows lodge, and 
the church pays sick benefits and death 
benefits. Since this change in the pro- 
gram, it is reported that there is a great 
revival of interest and the members of 
the church are now proposing to erect 
2 fifty thousand dollar building. 


Busy Minister Will Take 
a Vacation at Last 

Dr. Joseph Fort Newton has had no 
vacation for five years and this year he 
ad an invitation to return to the City 
Temple in London and preach through 
the summer months. He has not ac- 
cepted this invitation but will return to 
the apostolic occupation of fishing 
through the summer season. The fruit- 
fulness of Dr. Newton’s pen is indicated 
by the fact that he has written two 
volumes of City Temple sermons, the 
last of which is off of the press, and in 
the autumn a book will be printed on 


Anglo-American friendship. He has 
agreed to write a book on “The Inevi- 
table ‘Christ.’ Dr. Newton was Uni- 
versity preacher at Harvard and Oberlin 
recently. 


Calls Minister From 
Distant Land 

Churches are not daunted these days 
by distance in looking for ministers, It 
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is particularly popular to call a pastor 
from another land. The Disciples church 
of Kewanee, IIl., recently called Rev. Jo- 
seph J. Franklin from Australia and he 
has accepted. There are a number of 
Australians in the ministry of the Dis- 
ciples in this country. Rev. George E. 
Moore of New Zealand recently located 
with the Disciples church at Van Wert, 
la. 
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How Coca-Cola 
Resembles Tea 


If you could take about one-third of a glass of 
tea, add two-thirds glass of carbonated water, 
then remove the tea flavor and add a little lemon 
juice, phosphoric acid, sugar, caramel and certain 
flavors in the correct proportion, you would have 
an almost perfect glass of Coca-Cola. 


In fact, Coca-Cola may be very well described as 
“a carbonated fruit-flavored counterpart of tea, 
one-third the 
strength of the average cup of tea.” 


The following analyses, made and confirmed by 
the leading chemists throughout America, show 
the comparative stimulating strength of tea and 
Coca-Cola stated in terms of the quantity of 
caffein contained in each: 


Black tea—I1 cupful_. 
(5 f. of.) 


Green tea—I1 glassful. 
(cold) (8 4. o2., exclusive of ice) 


Coca-Cola—1i drink, 8 fl. oz 


(prepared with I ff. os. of syrup) 


Of all the plants which Nature has provided for 
man’s use and enjoyment, none surpasses tea in 
its refreshing, wholesome and helpful qualities. 
This explains its almost universal popularity, 
and also explains, in part, the wide popularity of 
Coca-Cola, whose refreshing principle is derived 
from the tea leaf. 


The Coca-Cola Company has issued a booklet 
giving detailed analysis of its recipe. 


will be mailed free on request to anyone who is 
interested. Address: 


The Coca-Cola Co., Dept. J, Atlanta, Ga. U.S.A. 


stimulating 


A copy 











































































































































IN APPRECIATION 








S a token of our appreciation of the cooperation of the 
readers of The Christian Century in securing new readers, 
we will give one of the following named books to any 


person sending in one new cash subscription for one year at the 
regular rate ($3.00; to ministers, $2.50.) Or we will send as many 
books as subscriptions to persons sending more than one new 
subscription. 





THINGS ETERNAL. John Kelman. 
Here OUR BIBLE. Herbert L. Willett. 


Are 
the 


THE DAILY ALTAR. Willett and Morrison. 

WOMAN TRIUMPHANT. Blasco Ibanez. 

NEW TESTAMENT IN MODERN SPEECH. Weymouth. 
THE PROTESTANT. Burris A. Jenkins. 

A MAN FOR THE AGES. Irving Bacheller. 


Books PASTORAL AND PERSONAL EVANGELISM. C. L. Goodell. 


THE ADVENTURE OF LIFE. R. W. McKenna. 


THE BROKEN SOLDIER AND THE MAID OF FRANCE. Henry van Dyke. 


INTERVENTION IN MEXICO. S. G. Inman. 

THE CALL OF THE CHRIST. H. L. Willett. 

ON TO CHRIST. E. A. McAlpin 

FAIRHOPE. Edgar DeWitt Jones. 

THE MEANING OF BAPTISM. Charles Clayton Morrison. 
TENDER PILGRIMS. Edgar DeWitt Jones. 
RECRUITING FOR CHRIST. John Timothy Stone. 

THE EVANGELISTIC NOTE. William J. Dawson. 

THE PROPHET’S VISION. E. L. Powell. 

LOVE OFF TO THE WAR. Thomas Curtis Clark. 
ROOSEVELT’S LETTERS TO HIS CHILDREN. 

THE GOSPEL AND THE NEW WORLD. Robert E. Speer 


Note: Premium goes only to the person sending in the new subscrip- 
tion. (The new subscriber may, of course, send in his own subscription, and 


in that way is entitled to the premium.) 





1408 South Wabash Avenue -!- Chicago, Illinois 
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Limited Editions 


Lovers of fine books will find in the autumn list of the Atlantic Monthly Press three notable 





opportunities to gratify their tastes. Having taken in hand three books of a character that quali- 
fies them for preservation in forms of distinctive dignity and beauty, the Press is preparing to issue 
them in limited editions with special bindings, paper, and illustrations, which will make them 
objects of desire to collectors, and worthy of a place among the more beautiful books in public 
and private libraries. The first and second of these publications will appear also in trade edi- 
tions ; the third in a limited edition only 


The Letters of William James 


Edited by his son, Henry James 
Printed in two generously proportioned volunes, rough-cut, gilt topped, bound in paper 
boards, illustrated with special portrait, facsimi'es, and original sketches by William James not 
included in the Trade Edition 585 numbed copies, boxed. Price to be announced later 


The Story of Opal 


The Journal of an Understanding Heart 
By Opal Whiteley 
The copies of the large paper edition of “The Story of Opal”, that vivid reflection of imagina 
tive childhood which through its partial publication in the Atlantic Monthly has stirred the live- 
liest interest in a wide variety of readers, will »ontain a photogravure frontispiece portrait, and 
a colored facsimile reproduction of a page from the author’s strange diary. Each é¢opy, more- 


r, will bear the author's autograph 50 numbered copies, boxed, at $6.50 


A Scholar’s Letters to a Young Lady 
Passages from the Later Correspondence of Francis James Child 
Appearing only in a limited edition this beautifully bound and printed volume, made up of 
letters in which the discriminating reader will feel the same charm that has given to the best 
letters their place among the best reading in English, will be made with the utmost care, and 
will contain a photogravure frontispiece and likeiesses of the true scholar and friend whose mem- 
ry it will preserve 585 numbered copies at $5.00 each 


The Atlantic Monthly Press, Boston 


(These numbered copies will be distributed in the order in which applications for them are received.) 


THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY PRESS, Christian Century 
41 Mount Vernon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed find $ ; for 


THE LETTERS OF WILLIAM JAMES, Limited Edition* 
THE STORY OF OPAL, Limited Edition, $6.50 
LETTERS OF PROFESSOR CHILD, Limited Edition, $5.00 


Name City 
Street State 


*Orders for this beok will be filled subject to cancelistion if prices determined upon prove unsatisfactory. 
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The subscription list of the Atlantic shows a steady gain of upwards of 
25 per cent. Our editorial plans seem to ensure further large mcreases. 
Unfortunately, our paper supply is inadequate to meet the demand. We 
ask all irregular buyers, therefore, either to subscribe or leave a standing 
order with their news-dealer 


The Atlantic Announces 
FOR JULY 


THE FAMILIAR LETTERS OF WILLIAM JAMES 


The first installment of a correspondence as delightful, as varied, and 
as human as Professor James himself. Quite apart from their charm, 
however, we regard these letters as a contribution of large and perma- 
nent importance. These letters will be printed in generous installments 


through the summer. 


THE DEVIL: A MODERN VIEW OF HIM 


The confession of a “Sick Soul,” whose burden is shared by tens of 
thousands of us, and whose courage is a lesson we well may emulate. 


IN OUR OWN BEHALF By H. C. Kittredge 


\ master of St. Paul’s School discusses American preparation for life 
from an unusual and interesting angle. 


THE BOY AND THE HALF-CROWN By Jean Kenyon Mackenzse 
\nother episode in the wonderfully engaging biography of “An Elderly 
Gentleman.” 


THE GOING-AWAY DAY OF THE GIRL WHO HAD 
NO SEEING 


\ chapter in Opal’s Story, as poignant as it is natural. 














Christian Century 
THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY COMPANY, 
41 Mount Vernon Street, Boston 9, Mass. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed find $4.00 for a thirteen months’ subscription to the 
Atlantic Monthly, beginning July, 1920. 


Name 


City 
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